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SIMONIDEA. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


In what has preceded I have travelled a good deal beyond Simonides. 
But I have done so in order to illustrate the fact that the remains of ancient 
lyric cannot be interpreted in isolation. I come back now to the extant 
fragments of Simonides. 

The theme of ‘ falling ionics’ is, as I have already indicated, notoriously 
perilous. The heavy hand of the author of Jsyllus has been laid upon the 


32nd Fragment : 
avOpwros dv ynrote pnons Ste yiverat aviprov 


und’ avdp’ idwv 6rXB8tov dacov ypovov éoceiras. 
w@xeia yap ovdé TavuTrreptryou 
pvias obTws [a] petactacis. 

4 @ seclusi. 

That I have given this fragment correctly I feel no confidence. I do, 
however, feel confident that the changes proposed by Wilamowitz are demon- 
strably false. Reading éav (with some MSS.) and (with some MSS.) omitting 
avptov in line 1, and in line 2 reading dvdpa (dvdp’ Bergk) and éoceras (éocciras 
Stobaei codex B: éo(c)eras cett.), he rewrites 3 and 4 thus: 

ovTw yap ovdé TavuTTTEepvyou vias 
@Kela peTATTACLS. 

He would then have it that these lines are in ionics a matore. I will 
concede to him that lines 1 and 2 are conceivable catalectic tetrameters in 
major ionics. But where in Greek literature will Wilamowitz find an example 
of catalectic tetrameters in this metre? I can recall no example of it, nor is 
the form mentioned by Hephaestion. A posstble example of such tetrameters 
is furnished by the Palaikastro Hymn of the Curetes. But this is a post- 
Aristotelian composition (preserved in an inscription of the second century B.c.). 
In any case, its ionic tetrameters catalectic, if ionic they are to be called, are 
catalectic with a different catalexis to that of Wilamowitz’ lines. But, apart 
from this, I think it difficult to persuade anyone familiar with the history of 
Greek lyric that Simonides could anywhere have employed major ionic 
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measures. To this I will come back. Here I am chiefly concerned with 
defending the text of line 3. It is not difficult, and I have the gods on my 
side. The fact is that the Ate which attends even a genial Hybris was waiting 
for Wilamowitz amid the dustbins of Oxyrhynchus. If Wilamowitz will turn 
to Ox. Pap., Vol. VIII., p. 103, No. 1087, col. 1, lines 30 sqq., he will find 
this among some anonymous Homeric scholia : 

To TavuTrrépulyos* évO lev Lepewvidns: wxKeia yap ovdé talvuTtepv}you pvias.' 
I admit that ill-luck could go no further than that Egypt should give us 
nothing of Simonides worth having, and serve up just this scrap to refute 
a great man.” 

In this fragment, as I have printed it, the first line is an iambo-choriambic 
tetrameter. I daresay the same is true of the second; but I don’t feel called 
upon to give a name either to this line or to Sophocles, O.T. 880: 


marat Taraicpa pHntore AVoat Geov aitovpat. 


But if anyone likes to call the Sophoclean and the Simonidean line by one and 
the same name, I am not going to quarrel with him over the defect of a short 
syllable in the latter. In the Simonidean line, I do not see how an editor can 
hesitate between the MS. variants éoceitae and éa(c)erat.2 Which is more 
likely to have come into the text by accident? Line 3 is an anapaestic 
dimeter: the same name must serve for line 4. But I confess that that line 
leaves me still uneasy. 

I have suggested that it was inconceivable that Simonides should employ 
major ionic measures. Let me make the matter quite plain. Nowhere else 
does Simonides use major ionics. Nowhere does any one of the nouem lyrict 
employ this metre, save only Sappho (Alcaeus 38 belongs, as Wilamowitz has 
pointed out, not to Alcaeus, but to Sappho). The tragedians do not employ 
this metre, nor does Aristophanes. It was used by Sappho, by Praxilla, by 
Telesilla—three women—of whom I would not wish to speak ill, though I 
cannot feel that the whitewash of Sappho u. Simonides has made Sappho either 
whiter or more plausible or more interesting. The major ionic was employed 
only by these three women and the Magnesians and their disciples.°5 Whether 
on account of Sappho, or from some other cause, it acquired early, and 
retained always, an ill-repute. Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, the Athenian 
dramatists, and the writers of the New Dithyramb, uphold a tradition which 
heavily discountenanced this measure. It is not allowed even to Anacreon. 


of és (where eis would not scan) in a very good 
Aeolic poet indeed. 

3 If Wilamowitz had written éccetra, his line 
would have been one to which a metrical parallel 
could have been found in the Curetes Hymn, 

* I observe, in passing, that in Mr. Edmonds’ 
Lyra Graeca it still appears, without comment, 
among the fragments of Alcaeus. 

5 And perhaps the author of the Hymn of 
Curetes. 


1 For the form ravumrrépvyos (the word is not 
elsewhere found) compare «vavorrépvyos in 
Cercidas (Ox. Pap. 1082, p. 33, line 6). Wilamo- 
witz, I now find, has discovered the Scholion. 

2 I note a like malice of fortune in connexion 
with a statement in Sappho u. Simonides, p. 81. 
Wilamowitz there lays it down that és for eis is 
an impossible form in an Aeolic poet. Among 
some recent Egyptian rubbish I can find for him, 
if he has not found it already, a certain example 
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SIMONIDEA II5 


(Praxilla and Telesilla represent a centrifugal Peloponnesian tradition.) It 
found, however, a home later in Magnesia, where a particular variety of major 
ionics was made famous by Cleomachus. From Magnesia came also Simus, 
who, with Lysis, preceded Sotades in the composition of ‘ Sotadeans’ 
(Athen. 620d, Strabo 641). Sappho und Simoden, Sappho and the disciples of 
Simus—these are the practitioners in major ionics. But Simonides, no. 
Of minor ionic verse a fragment lies hid, I think, in Simonidés 54: 
UU howvixeov iotiov mepuppévov bypa 
Tpuyos avOer TepipavTov. 
2 weplpavroy scripsi: ép:dddXov codd., 

The ill-attested reading tpvyos in 2 is surely, as against the well-attested 
mpwos, the true reading. tpuyds=‘ ferruginis,’ as Nicander, Alexiph. 51, rpvé 
cionpéa. Catullus 64, 227, had rpvyos in his text, and understood it—‘ carbasus 
obscurata . . . ferrugine Hibera.’ See also Cercidas 4, 3, Bergk, duvcecvirr@ 
tpuyt. Both Simonides 54 and the fragment following deal with the story of 


Theseus; and it is possible that 51 also, 
ioyes we Toppupéas ados auditapaccopévas opvparysos, 
belongs to the same poem, and is part of the lament of Ariadne. Compare 


Catullus 64, 178 sqq.: 
gurgite lato 


discernens ponti truculentum diuidit aequor . . . 
nec patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis. 


See, however, the many parallels in Ellis’ note ad loc. I do not know why 
Ellis and others say that Catullus follows a different story, in respect of the 
sail, from that of Simonides. ‘ I see no real discrepancy. 
In Frag. 71 I seem to myself to discover hidden iambics: 

~ tis yap adovas atep<Oe> Ovarav 

Bios troBewos 7 Toia tTupavris ; 

ras 5’ drep ovde Gedy Carwros aiwv. 
In line 1 the change indicated by <> is very slight, and restores to 
Simonides a metre much affected by Alcman (see Alcman 1,’ 4, 6, 7, 74, 75). 
Of the metre of this fragment Mr. Weir Smyth says in oracular fashion that it 
is ‘logaoedic rather than dactylo-epitrite.’ So is 

lattataa& Tay KaK@v iaTTa 

—only Providence has hid these things from the simple. If the third line is 
not dactylo-epitrite there are no dactylo-epitrites. It is the line known to the 
ancients as the encomiologicum Stesichoreum, and is found in Stesichorus 50, 2: 

tyara tot pariota 

Tavypoovvas gudées wortras 7’ ’AmroAX@Y * 

xadea S€ atovayds 7’ Aidas Aaxev, 


moduumerds, alevacrdé, wédos 
veoxpov Apxe waprévas aeldev. 


! Aleman I. should, I believe, be written : 
Moic’ dye, Moica X\cyeia, 
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where, in line 3, I have written Adyev for €Aayev; and the line is then an 
enhoplian trimeter, is dactylo-epitritic (Aiéas, disyllabic, as Aiéa in Pindar, 
Pyth. IV. 44). 
A Simonidean fragment which has a reasonable title to the name dactylo- 
epitrite is 23: 
Nevxas xaburrepGe yadavas 
evTpoowro ohas Tapeicay vaias Epwres 
xraidos yapakitrévrou Saipoviay és bBpw. 
2 wapeicay scripsi (3 pl. pf. indic.): wapyjeav codd. épwres vatas codd. : transposui. 


The construction is rapeicav odds xaOvrepOe yardavas és Satpwoviav t8pw 
evmpoowmo. épwres vaias Kraidos yapafirovrov—and both this fact and the 
metre necessitate the transposition suggested in line 2: for the ithyphallic 
clausula in 2 compare 57,6. Wilamowitz (Sappho u. Simonides, p. 129) offers 
an interpretation that is all his own, taking «Aaidos yapafirovrov as meaning, 
not a ship, but the mole of a harbour ! 

Fragments 4, 10, and 4o have already illustrated the manner in which 
Simonides employs the Alcaic decasyllable and hendecasyllable in the midst of 
anapaestic measures. I would call attention now to a fragment (18) which 
has been preserved to us conjointly by Athenaeus, the Pindaric scholia, and 
Tzetzes, and in which we may detect fragments of what look like Alcaic 
stanzas. Our three sources for this piece offer a great number of variants, 
which I need not here record in detail. I will content myself with printing 
the fragment as I think it should be given, noticing the MS. record only where 
the reading I offer is found in none of our three authorities - 

Sidwrti 8’ ed tol “Eppas évaywvios 
Maias opeias evroxdpovo Tais 
éruxte 8 “AtXas érra toThox[apjov 
dirav Ouvyatpav é€ox’ at Ile- 
Nerades ovpaviat KadéovTat. 

1 e@ rol scripsi: evres codd. (the crasis is less harsh ‘than kwhver aldws in Alcaeus 55, or dpdvw 
aidépos in Sappho. 4 éox’ dedi: ray Eoxov eldos codd. The corruption began with someone who 
did not perceive that glia» (giddy edd.) went with &oxa Ovyarpév. § Ileheuddes post xaddovra: codd. 

I think it just possible that other Alcaic fragments lurk in 65 and 66. 
These are given thus in Bergk, who, no doubt correctly, regards them as 
belonging to one and the same poem : 

65 0 & ad Oavaros Kixe Kai Tov duyopayov 
66 éore xai cvyas axivduvoy yépas. 


Both fragments are translated by Horace in one and the same ode 


(III. ii. 14, 25): 
mors et fugacem persequitur uirum 


est et fideli tuta silentio | merces, 


an Alcaic ode; and I would suggest that 66 stood, in Horace’s text, thus : 
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SIMONIDEA 


<GAX’> €or kai cuyas axividv- 


vov yépas - u U- U- =. 
And if that be so, we should perhaps in 65 restore 
— Oavaros Kixe Kal dvyaixyparv. 


guyouaxov, to my mind, suits the style of Simonides very ill. But the attempt 
to restore these mere scraps and half-lines is necessarily temerarious, and, 
I daresay, no proper occupation of serious scholarship. 

The rest of this paper will be occupied with the attempted restoration of 
a number of fragments in which the rhythms are principally glyconic and 
choriambic. Among them will be the two longest and most famous of extant 
Simonidean pieces, 37 and 5. In respect of these two I feel an extreme 
difidence ; and I should leave them alone if it were not that the text which I 
offer stands in closer relation to the MS. tradition than that of the current 
editions. It will be observed that in 5 I have twice fallen back upon the 
obelus desperationis. Wilamowitz has wisely warned us that it is not unlikely 
that Plato has preserved this piece for us in a form which at more than one 
point does not do more than paraphrase Simonides. 

Fragments 44 and 45 may be called ‘glyconic,’ but they illustrate 
characteristically the fusion of quadrasyllabic and trisyllabic measures : 


44. év0a 
, b , 
yepyiBecow apverat 
Moaicay carrAKopov wrrévepOev ayvov ddwp. 


45. ayva ’mioxotre, KreW07, 
xepviBwv, TorkvdcTOV &, 
ypucedteT’, evades <éE> 
apuBpociwr teas wyvxa@v épavvov vdwp. 

This seems to me to be the true division of lines sadly mangled in the 
editions. In 45, 2, the MSS. have roAvNoTov apatoy té Ect. I have excised 
the last three words as arising out of a gloss upon moAvAioTrov. In 3 the MSS. 
have ypvoomerdov. In 4 tes is Bergk’s correction of the MSS. é«. Hiller’s 
version begins : 

ayva érioxotre, Kretot, yepviSov. 
Sweet bells jangled out of tune, surely ! 
37. Str. 1 Adpvaxt <8’> ev daidaréa <rréovtas > 


2 dvewos TE viv Tvéwy 
3 xwvnbeciod Te Nipva 
4 Sespar<o>i: hp’ obt’ adiavtrn o< >i Trapetas ° 

5 apudi te Ileponi Barev 5 
6 dirav yép’, elré t+ <i> a, 

7 Téxos, olov Exw Trovov, ovd’ diets 

8 yarabnve 8’ HOci xvdcces év arepréi So[v] pare, 
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Ant. I yadxeoyoudo <y’>* dévueti 8 aptrveis 
2 xvavéw [te] Svodw crareis 10 
3 tavrACavt <K«ad>vrepbev 
&-9e: =r: eye = 
. -8Qor eo 
6 reav xopav Babeiav. 
7 MWAPLOVvTOS KUPATOS OK aEyELS 15 
8 ovd’ avéwou [POoyyov] roppupéa Keipevos ev yravids Vv ©, 


Epod. rpocwmov xadov. ei S€ Tot 
Sewvov To ye Sewov Hv, 
Kai Kev €uov pnuat<i>wv 
AeTTOV UIrEiKXES OAS. 20 
Kéropu’ ede, Bpépos, evdétw 5é rovTos, 
evdéT@ GpeTPOV KaKO?, 
peta<u>Bol v |Aia Sé tis havei- 
n, waTep, éx wéo, Zed. 
érre 5€ Oapparéov Eros 25 
evyouat 4H voodgu Sixas, ciyyvali pot. 


<> = supplenda: []=delenda. 2 »» Wilamowitz; ui codd. 4 fp’ [elrev] scripsi: Epire(v) 
codd. wmapeds scripsi: wapemts codd. 7 o¥8’ dies Koch: od 8 abrais (aire els) codd. g dévucrn 
3 durveis scripsi: Sevvxr: Xauwe? codd. 24 Zed ante wdrep codd.° traieci. 


No one who compares my three lines of apparatus criticus with the 150 
odd lines in Bergk will think that I have dealt with the text of this poem in 
any but a conservative spirit. By assuming a lacuna after 11, I have given to 
the piece strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The one thing about it of which 
we can be certain from Dionysius is that it did exhibit this threefold structure. 
The metres of the strophe are choriambic trimeter, minor ionic dimeter, 
Pherecretean, choriambic dimeter + adonius, choriambic dimeter, iambic 
dimeter, anapaestic dimeter, two choriambic dimeters. The rhythms of the 
epode are throughout glyconic (iambo-choriambic), presenting no difficulty. 

In line 4, desuat<o>>i, I have given to Simonides a verb which is used by 
Aeschylus, and may belong also to the older lyric—the scholiast to Pindar, 
Ol. I. 91, has detwaroteOa nai xatarrnocey, of Tantalus: and the words look 
like a quotation. [I will not press into the service Pindar, Frag. 189, Christ, 
Schol. Arist. Vesp. 306 mapa ro Tlwédapixov. ravdeipato: pev trép tmovtiop 
"EdXas tropov, where the word zravdeivarot, though tampered with by all the 
commentators (trav deiuaro Hermann: mapa 76 Ilwdapixdv wrapdderypya ~ tol 
pev Wilamowitz), may quite well be sound—zayvdeiuaro: seems rightly restored 
by Wachsmuth in Adespota, Bergk 140, 4 (ravdeipavro: codd.)] 

In the same line I have supposed épeme(v) (ijpumev edd.) to have originated 
in 4p’, mistakenly glossed by elev. Line 16 remains defective by uu at the 
end. It had occurred to me to fill the gap with wodor for [¢0dyyov]; but the 
order of words is then very strained, and I think that ¢@dyyov is the insertion 
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SIMONIDEA 


avdp’ ayaov pév adrabéws yevéoOar yarerrov 
XEpoiv TE Kal Todi Kai vow 
TETpaywvov avev Woryou TeTUYypMEVOV 


Desiderantur uersus vi. antistrophae et vii. epodi. 


Str. I 
2 


Oo ON OM fH W 


Ant. 


Oo ON AM & WN KH 


Epod. 


19 Sris] doris codd. 


> , , , ‘ 4 / 
ovoé pot euperéws TO Ilitrdxeoy vémerat * 
, ~ \ \ > 
KaiTol copov Tapa PwrTos eip- 
nuévov* KaXretrov dat’ écOrov Eupevar. 
fad ‘ * , a / v 5 5’ > 
€0s av movos TOUT’ Exo yépas, avdpa 0’ ovK 
EoTL “1 KAKOV Eupevat 
Ov dv audxavos cvphopa Kadéry. 
, \ . - s. 9 > ‘ ‘ ’ 
mpatas yap ev mas avnp ayabos, Kaos 6 
et Kaxa@s téme wreioTtov b€ Kai aptotort 


<t>ovs Ke [oi] Oeoi pidaat. 


wv w S & \ ‘ ‘ / , 
TOUVEXEV OUTIOT’ Eyw TO uN yevérOat SuvaTov 
dtfnpevos Keveav és a- 
mpaxtov é€dmrioa poipay ai@vos Baréw 
Tavapwpov avOpwirou evpuedous boot 
Kaptrov aivupeOa xOovos. 

” . \ e A > , 
évretO” ipiv evpwv atayyerew. 
mavtas 8 éraivny’ [Kai diréw] exav Stis Tépdyt 
pndev aicxypov: avayxa & 

> \ \ , 
ovde Oeoi payovrat. 

> , , 7 = , ; > 
ov dirkomwmos eis. Epmol y 
> a / ed s 
efapKel pécos OoTis 7 

> w > / > 

und’ ayay amrddapvos, €i- 

, > ? , , 

das y’ ovacitroduy Sixar, 
Lyins avnp. ov viv éyw wounoouat. 
“ \ > , > , / 
Tav yap nAiwy atreipwv yeveOra. 
TaVvTa TOL KAN TOloW aioxXpa un mémetKTat. 


There are troubles here which I have not attempted to heal. 
from lines 7 and 8 str. the metre presents little difficulty. The first verse of 
strophe and antistrophe is an ionic tetrameter. 
yevéoOar (Ilittdxeov), giving a Phalaecian hendecasyllable. 
another way of saying what some of the ancients said—that the Phalaecian 
hendecasyllable is an ionic trimeter. 
noticing, if only because it reminds us that this poem of Simonides coincides 
rhythmically in its opening words (down to yevéo@ar) with the favourite verse 
of Athenian drinking songs in the fifth century: év wuprov «radi 7rd Eidos 
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gopynow, etc.; and we shall never understand Greek metre unless we bear in 
mind that the measures of the grtat lyrists are part of a body of speech and 
song which was shaped first on the hills and in the streets. The ionic trimeter 
is perhaps suited to sententiae: cf. e.g. its use in Soph. Phil. 1140 avdpos Tox ro 
pev ev Sixacoy eizreiv (if that be the true text). Here, however, we have, not 
the trimeter, but the tetrameter. The rest of the piece is glyconic, but with 
one or two notable divergences from the normal type. Wilamowitz, though 
in his division of the lines he has been guided, as so often, by a very faulty ear, 
has properly called attention to the manner in which these glyconics illustrate 
the fundamental identity of the glyconic and the iambic dimeter. 2 may 
indifferently be described as an anacrustic Pherecretean or an iambic dimeter ; 
3 is a ‘glyconic’ +diiambus (a type fairly familiar) ;' 4 and 7 are made up of 
diiambus + glyconic—the rhythm of Alcaeus 62 (the ‘ Alcaic dodecasyllable ’: 
Heph. Io, 3): 
Kbdmr@p a” 65éE-avl” Gyvar xadpires, Kpivot. 
In 6 we have the combination dochmiac += ~— ~~ = (a common Aeolic phrase : 
mrGes ex mepatwv—evdovew 8 dpéwv, etc.: the last from Alcman 60, where 
the metre is this phrase+a minor ionic dipody, xopudai te xai ddparyyes). 
The dochmiac, as Wilamowitz notices (Sappho u. Simonides, p. 183), appears 
also in the drinking songs. It variegates a glyconic series elsewhere: e.g. 
Soph. Ajax 1205 sqq., which may be mechanically, if improperly, divided thus : 
épwtwv &’ épw-twy amémaucey, w- 

pot, Keiwar 8 dpépipvos ov- 

Tws aei muKivais Spocois 

TEYYOMEVOS KOMAS AVY- 

pas uynpatra Tpoias. 

1205 consists of two dochmiacs. See also Phil. 1092. The glyconic 
measures of the epode are interrupted at 5 by an iambic trimeter (with 
choriambus for diiambus). There is the same variation in Euripides, 
Hec. 651, 950. 

58. . . . €oTt Tig NOYOS 
Tay apetav SvcapPBarots vaiew émi méTpacs ° 
avev 5é wv Ov<nr>Gy 
X@pov ayvov ayderery * 
ovd’ amat<ar>av Bredapoc<u> Ovatav 
écoTrrov © un SaxéOupos idpws 
évdob0ev worn <b> ixn 7’ eis 
dxpov avdpeias .. . 

Beyond the supplements indicated by brackets I have not changed the 
text save that, in line 2, I have transposed vaiew and dvcayPSdros, rhythm 
gratia; but the traditional order is possible. In 7-8 ‘heart-consuming sweat 


1 Cf. Alcaeus 50, 
Kawos yap xepddav xaricx- 


ec Tov bv Oda Oupdy ail-riduevos, 
and Pindar, Frag. 104d, Schroeder. 
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surges up from a native source and makes a throw to the top of manly 
achievement’ does not involve a greater confusion of metaphor than is 
permissible in heroic lyric; and the alteration of text is the least possible. 
(An alternative would be to read avdpeia, making this the subject of di«7.) 

I began this paper with Simonides’ well-known tribute (Frag. 53) to his 
great predecessor in lyric, Stesichorus. I may perhaps be allowed to end it by 
bringing that fragment into connexion with one of the newer fragments of 
Pindar, Schroeder 140b (Ox. Pap. III. 15-16, 408b) : 


51. vov éyw 
opyios a 
av& 
Aionr [eds 5€ Awpiav 

55. tov [xérevOov tyuvwv. 
aodlav dé Kjai appoviay 
au[rois érleppalacato] talv ye Ao- 
Kp@y Tis of T’ apyikodov 
map Zepupiov KoXwvay 

60. v[aiovr’ ié]p Avcoud|s axpas, 
As[ mapa mod lis, dvO(nKe 8 aovdarv 
olov [8 |ynua Avy upGoyywr Tov a- 
xea[h]ol[ p lov masjol va, 
‘AroAXwvi Te Kai | Xapi- 

65. tecowv] dppevoyv. éyw|puav crvwv 
mavpa perclopér| ov, Téexvav 
[yrAw locapyov audéraly, 
[€peOit jowar mrpos avta[y 
[ario]u Serdivos i7r| oxprow, 

70. Tov axvpovos év TovTou Teddye| oo |\i[v| avrAdY 
éxivno’ épatov péXos. 

The piece is part of a paean for the Epizephyrian Locrians (though 
Schroeder, Diehl, and Sir J. Sandys leave it in the class of Adela). There is 
no other meaning in the reference in lines 56-65 to the paean of the unnamed 
Locrian; and the rhythms point in the same direction. The rhythm of 65 is 
unmistakably paeonic; and in 57, 59, 69 we have a rhythm which figures 
notably in the other Pindaric paeans (3 anapaests+-an apparent iambus: called 
by modern metricians, against all ancient authority, a logaoedic anapaestic 
dimeter). This rhythm appears twice in the strophe, and twice in the epode, 
of the fourth paean. It appears in the second paean in company, as here, 
with glyconic verses, and, again as here, with anapaestic dimeters. It is found 
also in the sixth and ninth paeans. In the Epinician odes it is very rare. I 
have already spoken of the metre of 70-71. For the rest, 54 is like 63, a 
Euripideum; 55, an iambic dimeter; 56, 59, 66 may be called ‘(chor)iambic 
dimeters’; 61 is (indifferently) an ionic trimeter or an anapaestic dimeter ; 
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62 is a dactylic tetrameter ; 64, a Pherecretean ; 67, an iambus ischiorrhogicus ; 
68, an ionic dimeter. 

54-55. I have attempted to fill the lacuna from Schol. Pind. Pyth. I. 128a: 
Aioriderot* Bowwtiais: éxeiPev yap o Ilivéapos. tovodrov éore wai To érépwbi 
Aeyouevov* Aiorevs (EBaive) Awpiay xéXevov tyvor. 

é€Baive has always been suspect ; for Pindar is speaking of himself: €Sacvov 
Hartung. 

57- Accepting Schroeder’s avdAois, I have made the line metrical by writing 
éreppacaato where other editors write éreppdcaro, and by inserting ye after trav. 
(Grenfell and Hunt say that five letters are missing between tw and -xpov; 
but editors do not believe them, and, inserting only three, destroy the metre. 

61. av@nxe Se is due to Grenfell and Hunt: I have added dovdav : (Avrapav 
aovdav Diehl in 62 for Avy: but (quite apart from the fact that the Papyrus 
offers \vy) Avrapay is quite intolerable after Aewapa modus (which Diehl accepts 
from Grenfell and Hunt in 61). é¢pardv dynp’ dodav Frag. 124. 

62-63. Avy_vPOoyywv tov a|xec[d]o[p]ov is my own conjecture. The ¢ 
of axecgopov is the only letter not allowed for in the Papyrus by Grenfell and 
Hunt, and may easily have been lost before the o following. Other suggested 
restorations involve tampering with «eo in 63 (Avyvaxeés Diehl), and involve 
either olov mainova or oiov or 6Aov—the last two meaningless, and the first 
impossible owing to ofov éynya in the line preceding. 

64-71. I have printed no correction not already generally accepted, save 
meXayeoow, for the meddyee of Plutarch’s MSS., in 69: see above, p. 76. In 
68 I have followed Grenfell and Hunt in retaining wpos a’ra[y of the Papyrus, 
which Schroeder, Diehl, and Sandys alter to pos aovday, on the strength of 
Plutarch’s pos wdyv. But Plutarch’s mpos wdnv (if it be his) is merely, I 
think, an interpretation of Pindar’s mpds avrav wroxpiow. Pindar says that 
the minstrelsy of the unnamed Locrian provokes him ‘to just the lumbering 
yesponsive motion of the dolphin.’ That Serdivos itoxpiow can stand for 
derdivos Sixnv =‘ like the dolphin,’ I refuse to believe until somebody furnishes 
a parallel. Yet this strange Greek is swallowed by the editors apparently both 
of Pindar and of Plutarch without protest. 

Who is the unnamed Locrian? Everybody seems agreed upon Xenocrates 
—whom we used to call Xenocritus,! until we learnt better from Wilamowitz. 
No doubt Xenocrates meant more to Pindar than he means to us. Yet I have 
always wanted here a reference to some greater man. No doubt, Pindar is out 
to flatter the Locrians, and Xenocrates is possible. But was there no other 
Locrian who might better have served his turn? Who, after all, is the great 
lyrist to whom in their style and art both Simonides and Pindar look back ? 


ovTw yap” Opunpos dé Xtacixopos devce dais, 


says Simonides. And Stesichorus was a Locrian. Following Plato, it is 
true, we are in the habit of speaking of him as Stesichorus of Himera. But, 


1 Mr. Edmonds (Lyra Graeca) still gives Xenocritus without comment, 
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as with Homer dead, so with the dead Stesichorus: more than one town 
contended for him ‘ through which the living poet begged his bread.’ Wila- 
mowitz has recently collected (Sappho und Simonides, pp. 233 sqq.) the ancient 
evidence for the Locrian nationality of Stesichorus; and to Stesichorus, I 
would suggest, Pindar in this paean refers. If so, the piece becomes our 
earliest and best evidence for ‘ Stesichorus the Locrian.’ And similarly in 
Ol. X. 14, 
pérer TE ohiot KadrXruorra, 
the compliment must be taken as directed to Stesichorus. The reference in 
our fragment will be the same as that in ‘ Plutarch,’ De Musica 12, where the 
musical xawotopia XtHorxopevos is spoken of—a reference the detail of which I 
will not attempt to penetrate. I will only add that ‘ Plutarch’s’ statement 
(for which he vouches the authority of .Glaucus) that ‘Thaletas was prior in 
time to Xenocrates’ (De Musica 10) seems to me in itself to make it somewhat 
unlikely that Pindar in our fragment can be referring to Xenocrates. 
H. W. GARRoD. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 














SOPHOCLES, A/AX, 961-973. 


TECMESSA : 
hl 5’ s , > , a 
0. O OUV YeAWYTWY KATLYALpOYTwY KaKOLS 
Tots TOVS'* Laws ToL, Kei BrETrovTa uy 'ToOour, 
, 7 «A , , > , , 
Gavovt’ adv oipwkeay ev xpeia Sopos 
ol yap Kaxkol yv@paiot Taya0ov Yepoiv 


Ld > ¥ , b , 
EXOVTES OVK icact Tply TLS ExBaXdn. 


> \ ‘ ‘a. ? , , 
€“ol mexpos TéEOvnKEY 7) KELVOLS YyAUKUS, 
avt@ Sé Teprrvos* wy yap npacOn tvyeiv 
extncal’ avt@ Oavartov évTep 70erev. 
, “ AG, ? a a , 
ti Snra rob’ emeyyeA@ev Gv Kata ; 


Geois TéOvnKev ovTOS, OV KELvOLCLY, Ov. 


mpos tavr’ ’Odvaceds év xevois vBpiléro ° 
Alas yap avutois ovKér éotiv, adr’ €pot 
Mre@v avias Kai yoous Stoixverat. 

The object of this paper is twofold: in the first place, to expound afresh a 
passage of Greek tragedy which has been mauled by recent criticism; and, 
more particularly, by recognition of the light which it throws upon the 
development of the action, to vindicate the dramatic unity of the play. 

The situation is that Tecmessa has recently discovered the body of Ajax, 
and in a semi-lyrical dialogue with the Chorus, in which she answers their 
lyrics in iambic trimeters, has been lamenting the calamity of his death. 
When the Chorus prays that God may avert the vindictiveness of the Atridae 
from the household of Ajax, Tecmessa corrects them by pointing out that 
their protector would not have died save with the consent of the gods, and 
particularly the active intervention of Athena. When, however, the Chorus 
proceeds to picture the consequences as they imagine them—the jeers and 
mockery with which Odysseus and the Atridae will exult over the issue of 
Ajax’s frenzy, Tecmessa again corrects them in the speech which serves as my 
text. I note by the way that Ajax (367, 382) had himself forecasted the 
laughter with which he expected Odysseus to gloat over him, an anticipation 
which the sequel shows to be entirely unfounded (1349), and which the 
audience already knows to be incompatible with the feelings expressed by 
Odysseus in the opening scene of the play (80, 121). 

The speech requires particular comment, not only because it has been 
misunderstood, but also as forming part of the central core of the play. It 
looks back upon the death of Ajax and the troubles which have brought it to 
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pass, and at the same time by necessary implication, as I shall endeavour to 
show, it looks forward to the next phase of the struggle which must at length 
be determined in the closing scenes. Let us in the first place attempt to clear 
up certain difficulties of interpretation in the speech itself. 

(1) In view of the antistrophic character of the scene which begins at 879, 
and inasmuch as it is admitted that 879-914 correspond to 925-960, certain 
critics have urged that Tecmessa’s speech which begins at 961 ought to contain 
ten lines only, so as to answer exactly to the speech which occupies 915-924. 
Hence various d@erjaes and transpositions, which illustrate the ingenuity of 
their authors but fail to provide any common basis of agreement. The details 
are set out in Jebb’s Appendix, where the curious may consult them. It is 
unnecessary to discuss them here, because these critics have failed to observe 
that the first speech of Tecmessa which begins at 915, and the first ten lines 
of the speech which we are now considering, divide respectively into two equal 
sections of five lines with obvious pauses at 919 and 965; whereas the second 
speech contains three additional lines beginning at 971 which follow another 
pause, and, being transitional, serve as an opening to the next scene. Thus 
the antistrophic arrangement closes at 970. But the symmetry of the second 
speech is carried further. If we look a little more closely, we shall find that 
each of the five-line segments subdivides into subsections of three and two 
lines, and in such a manner that each of the subsections contains a premiss or 
a conclusion, with premises and conclusions arranged in chiastic order, thus: 
Conclusion (961-3): the Greeks will one day miss Ajax. Premiss (964-5): 
because evil men do not value their blessings until they lose them. Premiss 
(966-8): Ajax’s death was a victory (the fulfilment of his desires). Conclusion 
(969-70): the Greeks cannot mock one who has escaped from their toils. 
Enough, I hope, has been said to refute the advocates of dislocation. 

(2) Even a casual reader can scarcely fail to observe how frequently we 
encounter the motive of the laughter which exults over an enemy’s downfall ; 
for the first time quaintly enough, as it seems to us, on the lips of Athena, 
asking if this is not the sweetest laughter of all (79). See also 367, 382, 454, 
959, 961, 969, 989, 1042: cf. 1092, 1348. Though Odysseus and the more 
enlightened might protest, this recurring note is characteristic of popular 
ethics: without such satisfaction a victory was incomplete. Thus, in one of 
the newly discovered fragments of the Eurypylus (Soph. fr. 210. 47), Astyoche 
asks whether the Greeks laughed aloud as they trampled on her son’s corpse. 
The consequence of this ungenerous spitefulness was that in order to avoid 
giving cause of exultation to their enemies, the Greeks were insistent on the 
unwisdom of publishing their misfortunes (fr. 653). But the scandal of Ajax 
was notorious, and some other means had to be found for the discomfiture of 
his foes. 

(3) Whereas in 961-965 the defiance of Tecmessa is confidently grounded 
on the indisputable worthiness of Ajax, the coherence of 966-70 is less plainly 
manifest. Tecmessa pauses and then breaks new ground, passing on to show 
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The Atridae have won no 


that there is no occasion for laughter after all. 
victory: it was Ajax who attained his goal. Such is the leading thought; but 
its sequence is concealed by a textual corruption and a grammatical puzzle. 
These must be examined in order. 

(4) 966 éuot mexpos TéOvnKev 7 Keivors yAvKUs. The textual question raised 
by this line has already been discussed in this journal,’ with the result that our 
verse was shown to have been familiar to the grammarians as an example of 
what we might call parallel opposition, or, in the words of the original,” oposorns 
metvropio evn €& avouowornros. Just, then, as one might say, Tocov 750 To wénu 
dcov andes TO avivOvov—the sweetness of honey is equal to the bitterness of 
wormwood—so in Sophocles: the bitterness of my grief corresponds to the 
sweetness of their triumph. Thus the thought of the speaker proceeds: ‘tho’ 
my grief is the measure of their triumph, yet the victory rests with Ajax.’ 
Unless I am a prejudiced judge, the sense thus obtained is not merely tolerable, 
but more appropriate to the context than the vulgate as commonly interpreted. 

(5) In the paper already mentioned I described the datives @eois and 
xeivotowv in g70 as elastic. The word was, I think, justifiable, but in view ox 
the renderings given, and in the interest of clear thinking, some further discus- 
sion may be useful. The dative of the agent is usually explained (Monro, 
H.G.2 143-5) as arising by development from the true dative of interest or 
possession: hence its restriction in general to the perfect tense. That the 
development was complete for Sophocles is proved by At. 1129 x viv atipva 
Ocods Geois ceawpévos. But there was also a dative of similar import which was 
instrumental in origin and arose from an extension to persons of the inanimate 
instrument. Thus it seems unreasonable (¢.g.) to separate Eur. Helid. 392 
aryyédoros (= 80’ ayyédwv) Tods évavtiovs opay, or Thuc. VIII. 82. 3 r@ ev 
Ticcadépve tors AOnvaious hoBeiv, exeivors dé tov Ticcadépvn, from the cor- 
responding ‘ dative’ after a passive verb in Soph. At. 539 «ai unv meédas ye 
mpoomoras duraccetat. Inasmuch, however, as the twofold usage has led to an 
intermingling and falling together of elements originally diverse, it is impossible 
to fix beyond dispute the previous history of a developed type. Hence in the 
consideration of any particular example such as ré@vnx’ éyw coi or Geois 
réOynxev ovros there exists a range of possible meanings extending from the 
material instrument at the one end to the loosest possible application of the 
dative of interest at the other. Such being the case, all that can be done is to 
use one’s wits and study the requirements of the context, while remembering 
that translation is at best a fallible weapon. So much I find it necessary to say 
in consequence of Jebb’s note,® which, to speak frankly, I cannot otherwise 
account for than as an unconscious attempt to. run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. In the passage before us I have no doubt that the idea of agency 
or cause is present, any more than in Eur. Androm. 334, where Andromache 


The implied meaning is that his death has been 
brought about by the gods ; but @eoi’s should not 
be taken as a dative of the agent ‘‘ by the gods"’; 
indeed, that sénse would be forced,’ etc. 


1C. Q. XIII. 122. 

2 Eustath. 1577. 25. 

3 * The dative is one of relation : his death is 
a matter between the gods and himself... . 
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speaks to Menelaus of Hermione, ré@ynxa tH of Ovyarpi Kai yw’ amwdecev. SO 
here: ‘ Ajax is the gods’ victim, surely not theirs.’ This was also the opinion 

the scholiast, and among editors at least of Musgrave, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Tournier, and Blaydes. On the other hand, Jebb, Campbell, and Whitelaw 
prefer the dative of interest : ‘his death concerns the gods, not them.’ But, if 
that is so, 1 am quite unable to understand how it is possible to reconcile otros 
ov Keivos TéEOvnKe With Alias avrois ovxér’ oti, and neither Jebb nor Campbell 
thinks it worth while to explain. Some of the parallels which have been cited 
may be considered here in order to suggest their particular significance within 
the limits fixed. Az. 1128 (Menelaus speaks) Oeds yap éxowfer we T@de 8 ol'yomat, 
‘so far as his efforts went, I am no more,’ referring to Ajax’s attempted 
assassination of the Atridae. Phil. 1030 (Philoctetes to Odysseus) ds ovdév eis 
cat TéOvny’ bpiv mara, ‘ you have long treated me as dead.’ £/. 1152 (Electra 
holding the supposed ashes of Orestes), ré@vnx’ éym coi, ‘I am dead so far as 
you can help me,’ z.e. her sole remaining hope had been taken from her. The 
last example is peculiarly relevant, since it is hard to say whether interest or 
agency turns the scale. 

With these preliminary rectifications, I paraphrase roughly as follows: 
‘Well, let.them scoff and gloat over his woes. It may be that though they 
missed him not when living, now that he is dead they will lament him in the 
stress of battle. For misguided men do not know of the blessings they enjoy 
until they lose them. 

‘His death, bitter to me as it is sweet to them, fulfils his own desire. For 
he has garnered safely that which he yearned to win—even the death of his 
choice. What reason then have they to make a mock of him? He is the 
victim of the gods, surely not theirs. 

‘ Therefore let Odysseus level at us his idle taunts’; for Ajax feels them no 
more, but the pain and the tears that his parting has left are mine alone.’ 

Tecmessa in this speech treats the issue between Ajax and his enemies as 
already decided : the death of Ajax has baulked Odysseus of the vengeance he 
threatened. Nothing is left but her own sorrow and the discomfiture of the 
Greek chieftains. But her confidence, though ultimately justified, anticipates 
too much. The danger is not yet over; for the arrival of Teucer presently un- 
deceives her, and she is sent off to rescue Eurysaces from the clutches of his 
father’s enemies. With the entrance of Menelaus we are brought face to face 
with the attempt of the. Atridae to execute upon the corpse of Ajax their 
unsatisfied vengeance against the living man. First Menelaus, announcing the 
veto against Ajax’s burial, and then Agamemnon, seek in vain to overawe the 
resistance of Teucer, until at last the intervention of Odysseus composes 
the long-drawn strife. Now just as Tecmessa’s lament seemed to her to mark 

1 It has been suggested to me that év xevois lines are preparatory to the next scene, where 
means rather ‘against those that are helpless,’ Eurysaces is described as cevjs cxijuvov dXealvns 
i.e. Tecmessa herself. This suitsadmirably the (956 sq.). Nevertheless, I am not convinced 


opposition of Afas and éyuol in the following line, that ¢» xevois should be separated from O.T. 287 
and helps the contention advanced that the 4dAX’ ovx« év dpyois obd2 roir’ érpataunp, 
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the conclusion of the tragedy of Ajax’s life and death, so modern critics have 
pronounced the debates between Teucer and the Atridae as a superfluous anti- 
climax to the tragic issue which reached its fulfilment with Ajax’s death. Thus 
Mahaffy thinks! the whole of the wrangling scene concerning the burial of 
Ajax very inferior to the earlier part of the play, and notes that some critics 
have treated it as the addition of a later hand to an unfinished play of 
Sophocles. A similar conclusion was reached? but subsequently abandoned by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. J. A. Symonds (Greek Poets, Il. 222 sq.) writes: ‘A 
certain tameness in the Trachintae, and a relaxation of dramatic interest in the 
last act of the Ajax, are all the faults it is possible to find with Sophocles.’ 
Even so sympathetic a critic of Sophocles as Mr. J. T. Sheppard shows signs 
of uneasiness. ‘Lhe drama is not a perfect work of art: Sophocles is so great 
that we need not labour to prove him impeccable.’* 

When several critics dwell upon ‘the disproportionate length of the burial 
discussion,’ without seeking to condemn the vigour of its execution, which is 
hardly impugned by anyone, they fail to give sufficient weight to one of the 
most characteristic features in the development of the fifth century drama. 
That is the tendency to represent the conflict of thought or action, which is 
the essence of all drama, as brought to an issue by a forensic debate. It is due 
in part to the invention of rhetoric, but perhaps even more to that constitu- 
tional evolution which made almost every Athenian citizen an expert in the 
procedure of the law-courts. The genial satire of the Wasps might be freely 
illustrated from tragic practice. Although we commonly think of the formal 
debate as especially characteristic of Euripides, all three tragedians will be 
found to have yielded something to the influence of the litigious spirit. Even 
where the resemblance to an actual trial is slight, the balance of two con- 
tending speeches and their equalization in length, as when Haemon and 
Creon argue against each other in the Antigone (where a line is lost after 690), 
are due to the measurement of pleaders’ speeches by the water-clock. 
Although the individual speeches in the Ajax—Menelaus and Teucer, and 
Teucer and Agamemnon—are not of equal length, the two speeches of Teucer 
containing 75 lines approximate to the 77 of Menelaus and Agamemnon. 
Thus, what seems hopelessly artificial to us, and could not be tolerated on the 
modern stage, was an integral element in Greek tragedy. But this considera- 
tion only affects the outward shaping of the drama: what matters is the vital 
spirit. The real complaint is not that the debate is there, but that it is a 
meaningless excrescence, alien to the plot. Nevertheless, I believe that tke 
trouble about the Ajax is largely due to the modern superstition that the hero’s 
death must necessarily be the climax of the action. For the thing that matters 
here is not the death itself, or the sentimental pity we feel for the passing of a 
famous man, but the real understanding of its significance. The remark of 
Aristotle* that ‘the unity of a plot does not consist, as some suppose, in its 


3 Gk. Tragedy, p. 104. 


1 Gh. Lit.3 1. 2. p. 84. 4 
Poet. 14514, 15. 


2 Ancient Gk. Lit.?, p. 243. 
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having one man as its subject,’ has more applications than one. I owe to 
Professor Flickinger* the following quotation from Lowell, which seems to 
me admirably to express the true principles underlying the unity of action: 
‘In a play we not only expect a succession of scenes, but that each scene 
should lead by a logic more or less stringent, if not to the next, at any rate to 
something that is to follow, and that all should contribute their fraction of 
impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. That is to say, the structure 
should be organic, with a necessary and harmonious connection and relation 
of parts, and not merely mechanical with an arbitrary or haphazard joining of 
one part to another. It is in the former sense alone that any production can 
be called a work of art.’ It is the object of this paper to show that, if so 
regarded, the plot of the Ajax does not offend. 

Jebb, justly holding that the unity and coherence of the action is of 
supreme importance to our appreciation of the poet’s art, puts forward a subtle 
and complex argument to serve as a double defence of the dramatic unity. He 
holds (1) that the veto upon the burial was the inevitable consequence of Ajax’s 
actions, and that the explicit reference to it in the hero’s last speech (830) had 
prepared the spectators to look for it in the sequel ; and (2) that the veto raises 
the issue whether Ajax was or was not to attain the sanctity of a hero. He 
evidently regards the second as the more important branch of his argument, 
and consequently describes in detail the evidence which proves that Ajax was 
worshipped as a hero in Attica. If we are prepared to accept this suggestion, 
the leading notion of the play to the development of which the various scenes 
are subordinate will be: Was Ajax worthy of canonization? Therefore it seems 
pertinent to remark that throughout the whole play there is no reference what- 
soever to hero-worship, such as may be found in the Oedtpus Coloneus, or even 
in the Heraclidae and Ion of Euripides. If it was Sophocles’ intention to make 
the hero-cult the mainspring of the dramatic action, he has completely failed 
to give it the prominence which it deserved. Further, the power of his appeal 
would depend not on its intrinsic merits, but on the knowledge possessed by a 
particular audience of certain external facts. The other argument touches 
what might easily become a critical issue, but is so handled by Jebb that it is 
not easy to determine whether he finds the central motive in the deliberate 
actions of Ajax himself, or in the significant anticipations in the earlier scenes 
of the development to be expected in the sequel. Certainly the mere fact that 
the audience would not be unduly surprised if a veto were promulgated is an 
exceedingly lame prop on which to rest an otherwise irrelevant altercation. 
But if his meaning was this, that the maintenance of the veto must become 
inevitable unless Teucer’s pleas were successful, that is another matter altogether. 
On the other hand, if Ajax was really such a bad man as to merit by his 
murderous design the resentment of the Greeks, and to justify Agamemnon 
in imposing the supreme penalty of refusal of burial, the manner in which he 
escaped from the consequences of his crime was an unworthy shuffle, which 

1 Gh, Theater, p. 262. . 
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could not have commanded our sympathy. A man who in cold blood—for 
Jebb lays special stress on his sanity at the time when the design was conceived 
—could have plotted to murder several of his fellows in order to sate his 
animosity, would indeed have been the ogodpa wrovnpos whose downfall is 
recognized by Aristotle as inappropriate to tragedy.' It is impossible to 
suppose that Jebb meant this, but he speaks’ as though the coherence of the 
play was dependent upon the baseness of Ajax’s conduct. 

I confess that, though I am unconvinced by the attacks of distinguished 
scholars upon the unity of the plot, I am thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
answers made to their criticisms. We recognize Jebb’s as the best, and having 
sifted it need not trouble ourselves over the rest. What is the force of the 
criticism which we have to meet? It records a general impression that the 
burial-debate is wearisome and leads nowhere. That may be obliquity of per- 
ception, but it is idle to parry it by saying that the Greeks attached supreme 
importance to burial, which is doubtfully true, or that the Athenians were 
jealous of the reputation of the national heroes, which may be true, but is 
certainly irrelevant. What we seek is unity of aim, and no one has found it. 
I hesitate to dogmatize on a well-worn topic, but I believe we have only to 
attend carefully to the text and we shall find the clue. The whole of the 
dramatic conflict from the opening scene onwards centres round the figure of 
Ajax as the alleged traitor to his country. Was he or was he not that? Was 
he a traitor who for a mere personal pique was willing by assassination to 
betray the national cause and must be punished accordingly, or was he the 
noblest of the Greeks after Achilles, who by his self-sufficient arrogance had 
provoked the retributive jealousy of heaven and had paid the penalty which the 
gods exacted? That is the problem to be solved, and the suicide of Ajax, 
though an essential element in the story, does not solve it. He may thereby 
have escaped from a part of the ruin in which his enemies would involve him ; 
but the Greeks, passionately insistent, were ready to exhaust every method, if 
so they might compass his disgrace. 

That a solution was ultimately reached was due to the sound sense and 
moderation of Odysseus, who refused to continue after Ajax’s death the enmity 
which he had cherished against him when alive. But in the meantime the 
implacable bitterness of the Atridae insisted on the full measure of punishment 
allotted to traitors—not only a death by stoning, but if that became impossible 
then the exposure of the unburied corpse. The situation will be clearer when 
we have made good these propositions. 

Stoning originally formed part of the punitive ritual associated with the 
driving out of the scape-goat, as in the case of the annual human sacrifice at 
Abdera®; but, with the growth of jurisprudence, was subsequently recognized 
as the appropriate penalty for those who had injured the vital interests of the 
community by overt criminal action, such as assassination, actual or attempted, 
sacrilege, treasonable conspiracy, or even treacherous counsel. It was char- 
3 Ov. Ibis 467 and schol. 


1 Poet. 1453a, I. 3 p. xxix. 
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acteristic of stoning that the condemnation of the guilty person was usually the 
unanimous decision of the whole people, and that the execution of the sentence 
was carried out by the members of the community in person. The casting of 
each stone was accompanied by open malediction, a prayer that the pollution 
of the tainted presence might enure for the guilty one alone. A story nearly 
resembling that of Ajax was told concerning the death of Palamedes. Odysseus 
was jealous of Palamedes, by whose wisdom he had been outwitted, and con- 
cocted a plot to involve him in a charge of treason. After arranging with 
Agamemnon for the site of the camp to be temporarily shifted, he buried a 
quantity of gold on the spot where Palamedes’ tent had been, and sent a 
Phrygian slave bearing a forged letter to Priam, after stationing one of his own 
soldiers not far from the camp, in order to slay the messenger and recover the 
letter. The plot was successful in convincing Agamemnon of Palamedes’ 
treachery, and he was put to death by the whole people. Although Hyginus 
(c. 105), who gives the fullest account of the plot, does not mention stoning, 
his reference to the execution as carried out by the whole people probably 
implies it, and it is expressly recorded by Apollodorus and some other authori- 
ties. In J/. 3. 56 Hector warns Paris that, but for the faintheartedness of the 
Trojans, he would long since have put on a tunic of stona; implying that his 
conduct had been a public danger (50). Similarly,in Eur. Tro. 1039, Menelaus 
bids Helen prepare for stoning in requital of the general sorrows she had brought 
upon Greeks and Trojans alike. In Aesch. Theb. 199 Eteocles threatens the 
chorus with public stoning if they continue by their howls and shrieks to 
endanger the city in its hour of crisis. The Delphian authorities (Eur. Jon 1222) 
condemned Creusa to death by stoning for having attempted the murder of the 
god’s servant within the holy precincts. When Achilles tried to intervene in 
order to save Iphigenia (J. A. 1350), he narrowly escaped stoning for opposing 
the common weal. Creon proclaimed (Soph. Ant. 36) that any contravention 
of his decree respecting Polyneices would be punished with stoning. In the 
Agamemnon the Chorus threatens Clytaemnestra (1409 sqq.) and Aegisthus 
(1616) with this public retribution for the treacherous assassination of the king. 
Again, Cassandra (1117) denounces the abominable act as a crime deserving 
stoning. Demosthenes (19. 66) says that the Athenians of old would have stoned 
with their own hands those politicians who were responsible for the destruction 
of the Phocians. Herodotus relates that the Athenians stoned Lycidas, who, 
as a member of the Council, had voted for the acceptance of the proposal made 
by Mardonius before the battle of Plataea (IX. 5: cf. the story of Cursilus in 
Dem. 18. 204). In other instances the anti-social character of the crime to be 
purged is less prominent. Oedipus, in the moment of his discovery of the 
truth, would have welcomed even a death by stoning (Soph. O. C. 436). In Eur. 
Bacch. 356 Dionysus, the champion of the orgiastic rites associated with his 
name, is condemned by Pentheus as a dangerous revolutionary. In Hcitd. 60 
the children of the dead Heracles are to be brought back to Argos to suffer this 
fate; but it is important to observe that the professed motive of Eurystheus 
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was to protéct himself and his throne against the consequences of an inveterate 
feud (1000 sqq.). Observe also that in the two cases just quoted the punish- 
ment is imposed by the arbitrary decree of a tyrant. On the other hand, in 
the Orestes (50, 614, 914, 946) the question of the hero’s guilt is formally debated 
in the Argive ecclesia, so that the penalty imposed becomes the corporate 
decision of the nation on the issue whether, as matricides, Orestes and Electra 
are to be stoned for taking the law into their own hands. In the result, Orestes 
with difficulty persuades the meeting to allow him and his sister to avoid the 
penalty by suicide—surely a remarkable parallel to the self-murder of Ajax. 
Yet another instance in which stoning appears as the sentence imposed by a 
primitive judicial system is to be found in the story of Ajax, the son of Oileus, 
who was arraigned for sacrilege before the council of elders. It is clear that a 
formal debate took place, for we read not only that the mob was eager to stone 
the accused, but also that the Locrian hero bore a grudge against Odysseus for 
advising the Greeks to inflict the punishment (Paus. X. 31. 2). There is a clear 
example in the opening scene of the Acharnians, where the Chorus pelts with 
stones first Amphitheus and then Dicaeopolis (184, 236, 285) for their treason- 
able dealings with the Laconians. Although it has not been noticed by the 
editors, the reason for their action is openly avowed. In 418 B.c. the Argives 
wished to stone their general Thrasyllus for cowardice in the field; but he 
escaped by fleeing to an altar (Thuc. 5. 60), though his goods were confiscated. 
Lastly, we may call attention to one of the variants of the Tarpeia story 
preserved by Parthenius XXI. Peisidice, daughter of the king of Methymna 
in Lesbos, fell in love with Achilles, who was besieging the town, and promised 
to surrender it if he would make her his wife. Achilles accepted her proposal, 
but, when hé became master of the city, he ordered his soldiers to stone her. 
Returning now to the Ajax, we find no difficulty in understanding why the 
Chorus fears death by stoning in company with their master (255), why Ajax 
himself expects to be the victim of a public execution (407), and why Teucer, 
as the brother of the frenzied traitor, is assailed with the threat of being crushed 
beneath a mass of stones (728). 

It must not be thought that by his suicide Ajax confessed his guilt. The 
bitterness of his resentment against the Atridae and the host which supported 
them appears with undiminished force in his last speech (839). But he could 
not hold out against the dishonour which the gods had sent. This is made 
plain by Tecmessa shortly before her speech quoted above. ‘ Never would this 
have come upon us but with the gods’ consent’ (950). ‘It is Pallas, the 
daughter of Zeus, who for Odysseus’ sake contrived this calamity’ (953). The 
starting-point of his downfall was the wrath of Athena which the self-confident 
pride of Ajax had excited when he first refused her proffered aid in battle (775). 
Henceforth it was only a question of time; sooner or later #8psis was destined 
to bring to light her progeny of Ate: Aesch. Pers. 822 iBSpis yap éEavOotc’ 
éxapracey otaxuy | drys Sev mdyxkdavtov éFauad Oépos.1 The immediate 


1 Cf. Pind. Ol. 1. 35, etc. 
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incentive was the wrongful decision on his claim to the arms of Achilles. 
No wonder that the diplomacy of him whom Pindar called dyAwocos' was no 
match for the man of many wiles. But from that time his mind began to be 
poisoned: the anger of Athena was at work. His brain was not wrecked at 
once, but his friends knew how by night and day, with his reason distorted by 
passion, he poured forth bitter invective against the Atridae (930). To speak 
of such a condition as that of a sane man is to juggle with language.? It is 
true that when the crisis came Athena intervened by blinding his faculties to 
save the madman from endangering human life (51), but the heaven-sent 
plague was on him even before he left his tent on the fatal night (186). 
Thenceforward Ajax was a doomed man (123, 195, 384, 642). It is sometimes 
said that his death was the punishment allotted for his #8pius. That is only 
partly true. When Ajax was struck down by the ‘ blow of Zeus’ (136, 278), 
his sickness was irremediable; for from that stroke none may recover (fr. 961) 
Beod 5é rAnyhv oby Umepwnda Bpotés. Death then was the only escape possible. 
When a noble life was no longer within his power, at least a noble death must 
be secured to avoid the greater evil of a shameful end (479 sq.). 

So far, then, the death of Ajax had saved him from his foes. By death 
he had baffled them, and had closed his account with the gods by the exercise 
of his own free-will. But was death really the end? It might well seem that 
the greatest dangers were still to come, danger for his wife and child—danger, 
in particular, of dishonourable outrage to be inflicted on his senseless body. 
For if his enemies carried out their purpose of branding him as a traitor, the 
penalties exacted would not cease with his life. Even in historical times the 
tradition was maintained that the man who had betrayed the welfare of his 
native land had forfeited his right to a resting-place beneath its soil. 

There is no reason to distrust the evidence, which is ample. Pseudo-Plut. 
uit. X. ovat. 834 B preserves the terms of the sentence passed upon Arche- 
ptolemus and Antiphon; that they should not be buried in Attica or anywhere 
within the limits of the Athenian Empire, that their whole issue should be 
drtpor, and that anyone adopting them should suffer the same disfranchisement. 
Euryptolemus, the advocate of the generals in command at Arginusae, quotes 
the law which applies to those who are found guilty of sacrilege or treason, 
that their goods must be confiscated, and their bodies must not be buried 
in Attica (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 22). Hyperides (Lycophr. 16) mentions that his 
client risked not only the death-penalty, but the loss of the right of burial; and 
Aeschines (3. 252) quotes a case in which a man escaped the last-named penalty 
by a single vote. Plutarch (Phocion 37) relates that none of his friends dared 
to touch the body of Phocion, who had been condemned to death as a traitor, 
but that a hireling undertaker conveyed it to the Megarid, and there set it on a 
pyre. Thucydides (1. 138) states that when Themistocles died in exile as a 
condemned traitor, his bones were conveyed home by his relatives and secretly 


1 Nem, 3. 24. in Zenob, I, 43. 
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deposited in the soil of Attica, since it was unlawful to permit his burial. The 
most striking example of what appears to us repulsive savagery was the pro- 
ceedings taken against Phrynichus after his death on the proposal of Critias. 
Sentence was formally passed upon him, his bones were dug up and cast out 
of Attica, and those who had pleaded for him were likewise refused burial 
within the Athenian boundaries. These are the accounts of historical 
happenings, some even later than the time of Sophocles, and the likelihood 
of such a sentence being passed upon Ajax at the instance of his accusers 
must have been present to the mind of everyone in the audience who listened 
to his story. At this point we reach the final justification for the course taken 
by the later scenes of the play. The proposal of Critias to condemn the dead 
Phrynichus is precisely parallel to the edict of Agamemnon vetoing the burial 
of Ajax—even in so small a detail as the extension of the ban to the advocates 
of Phrynichus compared with the threat of stoning launched against Teucer 
as the kinsman of the traitor. Hence is explained the forensic tone of the 
whole controversy with Teucer. The debate gains in significance if we bear 
in mind that it was a presentment such as the Athenians loved of a trial for 
treason in their own law-courts. So regarded everything falls into its place. 
The issue is joined, the pleaders argue, the child is placed in suppliant 
attitude (1180), and in the result the decision is left to the impartial arbiter, 
who represents the sober judgement of the majority when their passion has 
cooled. 

It will be observed that, whereas the examples of stoning have mostly 
been taken from heroic times, the refusal of burial has been illustrated from 
historical records, although it does not need the example of Hector to show 
that outrage to a dead body was a survival from the mythical age. On the 
other hand, stoning by the community tended to be superseded by the functions 
of the public executioner. In view of these considerations, it is worth while 
to cite an exact parallel to the indictment of Ajax, taken from the period of 
the Second Messenian War, when the double-dyed traitor Aristocrates the 
Arcadian, who had already for a bribe abandoned the Messenian cause at the 
battle of the Great Trench, betrayed to the Lacedaemonians the plan of 
Aristomenes to seize Sparta by a sudden raid. When his treachery was 
discovered, the Arcadians proceeded to stone Aristocrates with their own 
hands, and exhorted the Messenians to do so also. The Messenians looked 
towards Aristomenes, but he kept his eyes fixed on the ground and wept. So 
the Arcadians alone stoned Aristocrates to death and cast him unburied beyond 
their boundaries (Pausan. IV. 22. 7). 

‘Done to death by slanderous tongues.’ Such was the verdict passed on 
Ajax by his friends. Thus Walter Headlam, quoting A. P. VII. 145, says that 
Ajax became the type of unrewarded dpery: add’ eyo a TXAapwv “Apeta rapa 
T@de xaOnyat | Alavros tupB@ Kxetpopéva troKapous | Ouvpov ayer peyadw BeBo- 


1 Lycurg. 113. This example forcibly recalls the time of the Restoration. 
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Anueva, et map 'Ayawois | ad Sokdppwv’Atrata Kxpécoov eued Suvatar. Notwith- 
standing the glory with which he was invested in the J/iad, a cloud had passed 
over the memory of Ajax, and his foes had prevailed against him. Lesches, in the 
Little Iliad, is our earliest authority for the story of the madness and the attack 
upon the herds, and Eustathius (285. 24) reports a curious statement of the 
same author that Ajax’s body was not burnt in the usual way but placed just 
as it lay in a coffin owing to the anger of the king. To the same effect the 
Epitome of Apollodorus (5. 7): since Agamemnon forbade the body to be 
burnt, Ajax alone of those who died at Troy was buried in a coffin, and his 
tomb was at Rhoeteum. The story is confirmed by Philostratus (Herotca 
13. 7), who quotes the pronouncement of Calchas that suicides must not be 
burnt upon a pyre. The account of Philostratus is interesting also as 
recording the mourning of the Greeks for Ajax—their wailings were so loud as 
to be heard within the walls of Troy—the laying out of his body by the 
Athenians, and the funeral oration of Menestheus. Even Odysseus, renouncing 
his prize, was ready to lay the arms of Achilles upon the corpse; but Teucer 
declined the honour with thanks. It is fairly obvious that Philostratus was 
gathering trifles from various sources, including the play of Sophocles. Other 
late authorities vary the account of the feud between Ajax and the Atridae. 
Thus, according to Dictys (5. 15), when the body of Ajax was found, the army 
suspected Odysseus and the Atridae of having murdered him, and the three 
chieftains had to protect themselves against violence with a bodyguard and 
bolted doors. On the other hand, Quintus, although he borrows a good deal 
from Sophocles, nowhere suggests that Ajax was unjustly treated; his death is 
lamented by all, and the funeral celebrations are conducted with all the usual 
honours. Pindar, impelled perhaps by his commissions for Aeginetan athletes, 
set out to vindicate Ajax from the aspersions cast upon his good fame. In 
Nem. 7. 23 he assigned as the cause of the suicide the blindness of the masses, 
who were unable to discern the truth, and contrasted with their verdict the 
enhancement of Odysseus’ reputation by the majestic verse of Homer. In 
Nem. 8. 23 the death of Ajax is attributed to treachery and malignant slander, 
and to his lack of eloquence wherewith to defend himself against cunning 
falsehood. Odysseus is again the rival who benefits, and there is an under- 
current of suggestion that he was the chief agent of the deceit. In Isth. 4. 35 
Ajax once more appears as the stronger man overcome by skill (réyva), but in 
curious contrast with Nem. 7 Homer’s praise of Ajax is put forward as compen- 
sation for his downfall. The central phrase, woudav éyet maidecow ‘EXXavor, is 
a battleground of critics. Does it mean that Ajax was blamed by the Greeks 
or that he has cause of complaint against them? For our present purpose it 
matters little, and I will only say that I am not convinced by the weight of 
authority which favours the second rendering, and that the arguments employed 
are far from decisive. 

My reason for dwelling on these passages is to point out how closely 
Pindar’s line of defence corresponds with the utterances of the Salaminian 
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sailors in the early part of the play: see the passage beginning 148, which is too 
long to quote, but contains such incidental touches as the might of Ajax 
contrasted with the cowardice of his foes, the folly of the masses, and an appeal 
to the hero to rise up and defend himself against his slanderers. They have 
faint misgivings it is true (185, 275), but they continue to seek for a favourable 
issue (716), until the death of their leader extinguishes their hopes. But 
the general scheme which Sophocles framed was much more subtle. The key- 
note of his version was that, while Ajax could not be saved by the facile excuses 
of his friends, still less did he deserve the ruthless condemnation of his enemies. 
It was impossible for the play to end at 973; for while it was true that by 
surrendering to the gods Ajax had escaped from the danger of an ignoble death, 
the crowning peril was not over, and the decisive reconciliation was yet to 
come. I hope it is not fanciful to suggest that, even in this play, by his 
manipulation of the crude material, Sophocles exhibited that sane but yet 
delicate touch which is the perfection of his art. Space does not permit me to 
dwell on the details, but everyone will agree that the poet has limned the 
portraits of his chief characters to endure for all time—the rugged and self- 
sufficient but well-beloved Ajax, the womanly gentleness and devotion of 
Tecmessa, the single-minded and self-effacing loyalty of Teucer. No other hand 
than his could transmute the harshness of the ancient legends so that they 
became seed-plots of Attic grace. With his unerring sense of proportion 
avoiding at once tameness and extravagance, he aimed at that flawless 
moderation which is truth to life itself: wérpa puAaccecOai~ xatpos 8 eri wacw 
aptoTos. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


Trinity CoLLece, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE IN THE PYTHAGOREAN 
TRADITION. 


THE object of this paper is to show that, in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C., two different and radically opposed systems of thought were elaborated 
within the Pythagorean school. They may be called respectively the mystical 
system and the scientific. All current accounts of Pythagoreanism known to 
me attempt to combine the traits of both systems in one composite picture, 
which naturally fails to hold together. The confusion goes back to Aristotle, 
who usually speaks indiscriminately of ‘the Pythagoreans,’ though now and 
then the phrase ‘some Pythagoreans’ indicates that he was aware of different 
currents within the school. 

I shall try to show that the criterion enabling us to distinguish the two 
systems is furnished by the Eleatic criticism of Pythagoreanism, which can be 
used as one might use a mirror to see what was happening on the other side of 
ascreen. The-history of presocratic philosophy is divided, circa 500-490 B.C., 
into two chapters by Parmenides’ polemic against any system which derives a 
manifold world from an original unity. The first chapter contains the two 
great sixth-century systems of the Milesians and of Pythagoras, both of which 
fall under Parmenides’ condemnation. Parmenides, bred in the Pythagorean 


“tradition, was primarily a critic of the school from which he was seceding. 


Thus we have a clue to what sixth-century Pythagoreanism must have been, 
if we ask what is the radical fault found by Parmenides in the system he is 


criticizing. It will appear that this fault is the attempt to combine a monistic 


inspiration with a dualistic system of Nature. Parmenides declared for un- 
compromising monism, and in consequence denied plurality and becoming, 
including change and motion. \ The second chapter contains the fifth-century 
pluralist systems of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists, who sought 
in various ways to restore plurality, change, and motion without infringing the 
canons Parmenides was believed to have established. It is antecedently 
probable that some section of the Pythagorean school would attempt a similar 
answer. Now, in the generation after Parmenides, we find his pupil Zeno 
attacking a system which appears to be that answer. It is an inchoate form 
of Atomism—a doctrine that the real consists of an indefinite plurality of units 
or monads (indivisible points having position and magnitude), which can move 
in space and of which bodies can be built up. Of this doctrine there is no 
trace in Parmenides ; it belongs to the early fifth century. Zeno’s criticisms, 
on the other hand, point to this doctrine, and to nothing else. It is not the 
later developed Atomism of Leucippus and Democritus, from which it differs in 
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various respects. The monads, for instance, do not differ, like the atoms, in 
shape, but are all alike. I infer that the system in question is another pluralist 
system, the immediate ancestor of Atomism proper, constructed by the 
scientific wing of the Pythagorean school as a reply to Parmenides'’ critique. 
Aristotle, when he speaks of ‘the Pythagoreans,’ refers sometimes to the 
original sixth-century system, sometimes to this later doctrine, and probably 
in his own mind did not clearly'distinguish the two. Hence his testimonies, 
if taken all together, are inconsistent. Here we are told that sensible things 
‘represent’ or ‘embody’ (ptpetoOac) numbers; there, that sensible things or 
bodies actually ave numbers, built up of indivisible monads. And soon. But, 
with the guidance of the Eleatic criticism and our knowledge of the religious 
antecedents of Pythagoras, we can sort out the testimonies and refer them to 
the two systems I have mentioned. We can, in a word, distinguish between 
(1) the original sixth-century system of Pythagoras, criticized by Parmenides— 
the mystical system, and (2) the fifth-century pluralism constructed to meet 
Parmenides’ objections, and criticized in turn by Zeno—the scientific system, 
which may be called ‘Number-atomism.’ There is also (3) the system of 
Philolaus, which belongs to the mystical side of the tradition, and seeks to 
accommodate the Empedoclean theory of elements. This may, for our present 
purpose, be neglected. The following diagram illustrates the development : 


Sixth Century. (1) Pythagoras, criticized by Parmenides. 


Fifth Century. 
(2) Number-atomism, criticized by Zeno. 


(3) Philolaus. Atomism of Leucippus. 


Note.—Windelband (Gesch. d. alten Philos.*, 1894) notes (p. 42) that there is no 
trace in Parmenides of the so-called Number-theory, and, following Strimpell, 
he regards this theory as an attempt, like those of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the 
,Atomists, to mediate between Eleaticism and Heracleiteanism (p. 47). He thus 
treats the ‘ Number-theory’ as a single system, later than Pythagoras himself, whom 
he regards as merely a religious founder with ethico-political interests (p. 21). This 
conclusion (disproved by Heracleitus, Frag. 17, Byw.) can be avoided by recognizing 
two forms of the ‘ Number-theory.’ 


I. THE MYSTICAL SYSTEM OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Any attempt to reconstruct the original system of the founder must, I 
would urge, be based on the presupposition that his philosophy and cosmology 
were not openly inconsistent with his religion. It is obvious that the Italian 
tradition in philosophy differs radically from the Ionian in respect of its relation 
to religious belief. Unlike the Ionian, it begins, not with the elimination of 
factors that had once had a religious significance, but actually with a re- 
construction of the religious life. To Pythagoras, as all admit, the love of 
wisdom, philosophy, was a way of life. Pythagoras was both a great religious 
reformer, the prophet of a society united by reverence for his memory and the 
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observance of a monastic rule, and also a man of commanding intellectual 
powers, eminent among the founders of mathematical science. In a man of 
this temper, presenting an extremely rare combination of the highest spiritual 
and intellectual force, the religious motive, by its very nature, must be stronger 
than scientific curiosity; it must determine the direction of philosophic 
speculation, because it demands that thought shall satisfy spiritual aspirations. 
The world must have a certain character if it is to respond to the needs of the 
soul. The philosophy is prejudiced by faith; there are preconceptions dictat- 
ing the axioms from which it must proceed. But faith was not yet opposed to 
knowledge. This philosophy seeks the satisfaction of faith and hope in the 
pursuit of knowledge itself, in the ‘love of wisdom.’ To suppose that the 
firstfruits of this pursuit will be a system of Nature flatly contradicting the 
religious premisses is to suppose an absurdity. The earliest form of Pytha- 
goreanism must have been a construction of the ‘seen order’ (oparos xoopos) 
capable of providing for the needs of the unseen. | 

Any reconstruction of Pythagoras’ own system must be largely conjectural.’ 
For reasons explained above, the surest method is to consider, first, what 
beliefs about the nature and relations of God, the soul, and the universe are 
implied in Pythagoras’ known religious doctrines and in the type of society he 
founded, and then how those beliefs can be connected with his cosmological 
principles—the theory of ‘harmony’ and numbers. The two sides of the 
philosophy—the religious and the scientific—may have begun to drift apart 
early in the fifth century; it is, indeed, partly the purpose of this paper to 
show that they did so. Tradition points to a split between the Acousmatics, 
who may, perhaps, be regarded as the ‘old believers’ who clung to the 
religious doctrine, and the Mathematici, an intellectualist or modernist wing,? 
who, as I believe, developed the number doctrine on rational, scientific lines, 
and dropped the mysticism. But we cannot admit, in the original sixth- 
century system, more than a latent undetected inconsistency—not a flagrant 
contradiction in the central field of interest, the nature and destiny of 
the soul. 

With this proviso, we may start from a consideration of the type of 
society founded by Pythagoras. The beliefs of a religious community in 
its earliest stages are externalized in its rule of life, and of the Pythagorean 
fraternity we know enough to guide us. It was modelled on the mystical cult- 
society, to which admission was gained by initiation—that is, by purification 
followed by the revelation of truth. To the Pythagorean ‘ purification ’ partly 
consisted in the observance of ascetic rules of abstinence from certain kinds of 
food and dress, and partly was reinterpreted intellectually to mean the purifica- 
tion of the soul by theoria, the contemplation of the divine order of the world. 


1 Professor Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy, with all students, I owe to Professor Burnet’s 
1920, p. 92) says ‘ wholly conjectural’—perhaps work. 
too strong an expression. I take this opportunity 2 For this view of the Acousmatics and Mathe- 
of acknowledging the debt which, in common’ matici see A. Delatte, Etudes sur Ja Littérature 
pythagoricienne, 1915, Pp. 29. 
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‘ Revelation’ consisted im certain truths delivered by the prophet-founder 
(autos pa), and progressively elaborated by his followers under his inspiration.' 

The rise of mystical cult-societies or non-social religious groups seems to 
coincide with the breaking up, in the sixth century, of the old social units 
based on the theory or fact of blood-kinship. It had also psychological 
causes: there was a deepening and quickening of religious experience—the 
revival associated with the name of Orpheus. These two sets of phenomena 
lead to certain axioms in any philosophy that arises out of them. There is, 
moreover, among these axiomis a latent contradiction: there is a tendency 
towards monism and a tendency towards dualism. 

Take first the monistic tendency. In the old blood group the social bond, 
the sense of solidarity (¢sAia), had formerly extended to ,the limits of the 
blood-kin (pido) ; beyond were ‘strangers,’ if not enemies. There had also 
been a coextensive religious bond in the common worship of some peculiar set 
of divinities, heroes, or ancestors. The system is naturally polytheistic. The 
appearance of new religious groups, transcending the limits and ignoring the 
ties of kinship, is attended by consequences of great importance. On the social 
side, at least the seed is sown of the doctrine that all men are brothers ; the sense 
of solidarity, set free from the old limits, can spread to include all mankind, 
and even beyond that to embrace all living things. @Aia ceases to mean 
kinship in the ordinary sense, and begins to mean love. At the same time the 
social basis of polytheism is undermined. Either monotheism, in some form, 
must take its place, or at least the belief (essentially true) that the mystery 
gods worshipped by different groups, whether called Dionysus or Adonis or 
Attis, are really the same god—one form with many names. There emerges 
the axiom of Monism: All life is one and God is one.” 

On the other hand, there is a no less significant change in the psychology 
of the individual. The old solidarity of the blood group had entailed that 
diffusion of responsibility for the actions of any one member among all the 
other members which still survives in the vendetta. When collective responsi- 
bility goes, individual responsibility is left. The guilt of any action must now 
attach personally to its author. It cannot be expiated by another, or by the 
blood group as a whole. The punishment must fall upon the individual, if not 
in this life, then in the next, or perhaps in a series of lives in this world. 
When the Pythagoreans reduced justice to the /ex talionis, the effect was that 


1 The pious attribution of all discoveries to énorme que possible, d’expériences ou de révéla- 
the Founder may be illustrated by a penetrating _ tions invérifiables.’ 


observation made in another connexion by 
Bouché-Leclerq (Astrologie grecque, Paris, 1899, 
p. 51). He speaks of ‘un fait psychologique, 
largement démontré par l’histoire de la littérature 
apocryphe: c’est que toute doctrine qui fait 
appel a la foi a intérét a se vieillir, et que les 
individus qui la développent se gardent bien de 
donner leurs inventions particuliéres pour les 
opinions de leur propre génie. Ils échappent a 
la discussion en se couvrant d'un amas, aussi 





2 Sext. Emp. Math. IX. 127. ol uév odv wepi rév 
IIv@ayépay xal rdv 'Euwedox\éa xal rav ‘Irahdv 
wrH00s gacl ux) ubvov huiv wpds GAAHAovs Kal wpds 
rods Oeovds elval twa xowwvlay, ddA Kai wpds Td 
ddoya trav fgwrv. ey ydp iwdpxew mrveipa 7d de 
wavrds Tod kécpou SiAxov Yuxis Tpéwov, Td Kal évoiv 
quads wpds éxeiva. The last sentence, though later 
terms are used, is, I believe, true in substance. 
Iambl. V.P. 108. 

3 Cf. G. Glotz, Solidarité de la Famille, 1904, 
p. 587. 
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it applied to the guilty person only, not to his family. The doctrine of trans- 
migration completes the scheme of justice for the individual soul. The mere 
idea of reincarnation was no novelty. What is new in transmigration is the 
moral view that reincarnation expiates some original sin and that the indi- 
vidual soul persists, bearing its load of inalienable responsibility, through 
a round of lives, till, purified by suffering, it escapes for ever. | 

Thus, while God becomes one in the inclusive sense of monotheism— 
in religious terms, the Father,’ not of this household, clan, or city, but of all 
mankind and of all living things—and his children become, on their side, one 
all-inclusive group, conversely the soul acquires a unity in the exclusive sense. 
The individual becomes a unit, an isolated atom, with a personal sense of sin 
and a need of personal salvation, compensated, however, by a new conscious- 
ness of the soul’s dignity and value, expressed in the doctrine that by origin 
and nature it is divine. From God it came, and to God it will return. 

But only on condition of becoming pure. So long as it is imprisoned 
in the bodily tomb, it is impure, tainted by the evil substance of the body. 
Psychologically—in terms of actual experience—this means that the soul 
is profoundly conscious of an internal conflict of good and evil, the war in the 
members.. This conflict dominates religious experience. In philosophical 
expression, it gives rise to the axiom of Dualism: In the world, as in the soul, 
there ts a real conflict of two opposite powers—good and evil, light and darkness. 

Both the axiom of Monism and the axiom of Dualism are implicit in the 
doctrine of transmigration, which was certainly taught by Pythagoras. All 
souls come from one divine source and circulate in a continuous series of all 
the forms of life. Each soul, involved in the conflict of good and evil, seeks 
escape from the purgatorial round of lives and deaths into a better world of 
unity and rest. Any philosophy that arises from a religion of this type is 
threatened with internal inconsistency. On the one hand, it will set the 
highest value on the idea of unity, and, at this stage and long afterwards, the 
notions of value and of reality coincide. Unity is good; reality must be one. 
On the other hand, Nature will be construed in terms of the inward conflict of 
good and evil, appearing in the external world as light and darkness. Light is 
the medium of truth and knowledge; it reveals the knowable aspect of Nature 
—the forms, surfaces, limits of objects that are confounded in the unlimited 
darkness of night. But it is hard to deny reality to the antagonistic power of 
darkness and evil. Hence the tendency to Dualism—to recognize, not the 
One only, but two opposite principles. 

Now, if we bring this preliminary inference to the test of the Eleatic 
criticism, it seems to be confirmed. The gist of Parmenides’ doctrine is that 
we must choose between Monism and Dualism. If we assert that the real is 
one, we cannot logically maintain a dualistic system of Nature. And the 
particular form of Dualism he attacks is the doctrine that in Nature there are 


1 The Pythagorean term was rather deowérys— (Euxitheos, Athen. IV. 157C¢). 
the father and master of the household, or «épios 
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two opposite ‘forms’—light and darkness—equally real. So far, then, it 
appears (1) that the religious experience which underlies the doctrine of trans- 
migration would naturally give rise to a philosophy combining a monistic 
tendency with a dualistic; and (2) that the latent conflict of these two ten- 
dencies is the radical fault found by Parmenides in the Pythagoreanism of 
his time. 

The reconstruction of Pythagoras’ system may be approached through 
the analysis of certain pivotal conceptions which all admit to be characteristic 
of the Italian tradition. These are: the ideal of ‘ becoming like God’ and the 
notion of mimesis; the correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm ; the 
conception of harmony ; the doctrine of numbers; the symbol known as the 
tetractys. 

Aristoxenus! says of Pythagoras and his followers: ‘Every distinction 
they lay down as to what should be done or not done aims at communion (or 
converse, outAia) with the divine. This is their starting-point; their whole 
life is ordered with a view to following God (pos ro dxodXovbeiv to Oe@), and it 
is the governing principle of their philosophy.’ This ‘ following’ or imitation 
of God was to end in a purification of the soul from the taint of its bodily 
prison-house so complete that there should be no need of any further rein- 
carnation. Pythagoras was believed to have reached this threshold of 
divinity?; Empedocles later made the same claim for himself: éya 8 tpiv 
Geos auSpotos, ovxére Ovntos,? echoed in the Orphic grave tablets, where the 
dead soul is addressed: ‘ From a man thou hast become a god.’ 

The means of rising to this condition was ‘ philosophy,’ the contemplation 
of the cosmos in which God was contained or embodied. It was assumed, 
moreover, in sharp contradiction to orthodox Olympian religion, that there was 
no insuperable gulf between God and the soul, but a fundamental community 
of nature. The same order (cosmos) or structural principle is found on a large 
scale in the universe and on a small scale in individuals, i.e. those parts of 
the universe which are themselves wholes, namely living things. The living 
creature (soul and body) is the individual unit or microcosm; the world, or 
macrocosm, is likewise a living creature with a body and soul.‘ Individuals 
reproduce the whole in miniature; they are not mere fractions, but analogous 
parts of the whole which includes them. 


1 Iambl. V.P.137. Diels, Vors?.45 D2. Arius Democritus, Frag. 34 év rg dvOpiry mixpy Kbouy 
Didymus (?) ap. Stob. Eth. VI. 3 Zwxpdrns 67, but the conception is much older and akin 





lIAdrwr raira re Ilv@ayébpg, réXos duolwow Geod. 

2 Aristotle, Frag. 192 Tod Aoyixod fyou 7d pév 
éort Oeds, 76 5¢ AvOpwros, 7d 5é olov Ilv@arydpas. 

3 Frag. 112. 4. Cf. Frags. 146, 147. ‘At the 
last they appear among mortal men as seers, 
singers, physicians, and leaders of men’ (Empe- 
docles was all these), ‘and then they spring up 
as gods highest in honour, sharing the hearth of 
the other immortals, free from human sorrows, 
from destiny, and from all harm.’ 

4 The expression ‘microcosm’ first occurs in 


to the astrological premiss of a ‘sympathy’ 
between the heavenly bodies and earthly life. 
See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829, Bk. II. chap. ix., 
p. 908 sqq. Zeller I*°., 1892, p. 419 denies to the 
Pythagoreans the doctrine of a ‘world-soul’; 
but by that he means ‘ die Annahme einer Weltseele, 
als eines besondern, unkorperlich gedachten Wesens.’ 
He admits that the world was ‘compared ' to a 
living creature which breathed, His denial that 
this thought ‘influenced’ the system (p. 441) is 
arbitrary. 
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This relation of the many analogous parts to the including whole is very 
important. It is implied in the term piunots, by which, as Aristotle remarks, 
the Pythagoreans meant the same relation that Plato called ‘ participation ’ 
(wéOeEs).! In Plato it is the relation of a number of similar individual things 
to the supersensible Idea whose nature is communicated to them. The things 
‘participate’ in that Idea, but in such a way that the whole Idea is represented 
in each, and yet not used up by any one. This meaning of pipnois goes back 
to the original sense of the word. Miyos means an actor. A whole succession 
of actors may embody or reproduce a character, say Hamlet; but none of 
them is identical with Hamlet. Each represents the character, which yet is 
not used up by any one impersonator. The actor was, in the earliest times, 
the occasional vehicle of a divine or legendary spirit. In Dionysiac religion 
this relation subsists between the thiasos or group of worshippers and the god 
who takes possession of them (xaréyew). ‘ Blessed,’ say the chorus in the 
Bacchae,” ‘is he whose soul @:aceverar’—is merged in his group, when the 
whole group is possessed by one spirit, which, not being a fully developed, 
atomic personality, can alike penetrate the whole group and dwell in each 
of its members. At that stage ‘likeness to God’ amounts to temporary 
identification. Induced by orgiastic means, by Bacchic ecstasy or Orphic 
sacramental feast, it is a foretaste of the final reunion. In Pythagoreanism 
the conception is toned down, Apollinized. The means is no longer ecstasy 
or sacrament, but theoria, intellectual contemplation of the universal order, 
whereby the microcosm comes to reproduce (spmeto@ac) that order more per- 
fectly and becomes xooptos, attuned to the celestial harmony. 

From the analogy of macrocosm and microcosm certain cosmological 
premisses follow. The One or All must be perfect (réAevov) and limited. The 
Unlimited, the @me:pov which Anaximander had called divine, cannot be repro- 
duced in a miniature whole. To the Pythagorean it is an evil principle of 
disorder, the opposite of the good principle of Limit. Again, the derivation of 
the many from the One cannot be merely a splitting of the One into frag- 
mentary parts. It must be such that the nature of the whole can be reproduced 
in each subordinate whole or analogous part. 

The formula of that identical structure which is repeated in the universe 
and in its analogous parts is harmony. This word meant, first, the ‘ fitting 
together’ or ‘adjustment’ of parts in a complex whole; then, specially, the 
‘tuning’ of an instrument ; and hence the ‘ musical scale’ which results there- 


1 Met. A 6. 987b 10 rh 5é wébetw rodvoua ubvow plane or solid figure, which is the graphic 
ueréBarev: ol uev ydp IIvOaybpern pimhoes 7a Syra «= ‘ representation’ of a number. In this case any 
gacivy elvac trav dpOudv, IIkdrwr 3¢ webétex. O. mumber of similar figures can ‘represent’ the 
Gilbert (Arch. Gesch. Phil. XXII. 40 sqq.) rightly (same number. 
urges that ulunois, duolwua, duoodv, etc., imply a 2 Eurip. Bacch. 72 & udxap boris eddaluwv | rede- 
relation between two different things, and holds rds Gedy eldws | Biordvy ayiwreder xal | O:acederac 
that Pythagoras and his school (I should say, yuxav | év Speco Baxxedwv | dclas xaBapyoior. Cf. 
the Pythagoreans other than the ‘mathemati- A. W. Verrall, The Bacchants of Euripides, 1910 
cians’ or number-atomists) did not identify p. 30, who translates. ‘ whose soul is congrega- 
numbers with things in ihrer stofflichen Grundlage. _tionalized.’ 

At Met. 1o2z0b 3 Aristotle uses slunua for the 
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from. There was, from the first, the implication of a right, or tuneful 
adjustment. 

This conception adds to the notion of the mixture of opposites as it occurs 
in Ionian science, the notions of order, proportion, measure. Each mixture, 
resulting in a thing, conforms (or ought to conform) to a definite law which 
characterizes it and distinguishes it from another mixture of the same in- 
gredients. The proportion comes to be regarded as the determining essence 
of the compound, in which its goodness and reality lie. 

This doctrine that the goodness of a compound depends on exact 
numerical proportions is thus referred to by Aristotle: ‘One might raise the 
question what the virtue (ro ed) is that things get from numbers because their 
composition can be expressed by a number, either by a simple proportion 
(edAoyior@) or by an odd number. For in fact honey-water is no more whole- 
some if it is mixed in the proportion of three times three, but it would do 
more good if it were in no particular proportion but well diluted than if it 
were numerically expressible but strong.’ Though Aristotle’s common sense 
rejects this theory in the case of the wholesomeness of honey-water, he 
suggests elsewhere a similar view in the case of colours. The multiplicity 
of colours, over and above black and white, may, he says, be due to differences 
in the proportion of their composition. The combination of black and white 
in the intermediate colours may be in the proportion 3: 2 or 3: 4 or according 
to other ratios. Other colours may be compounded in no commensurate pro- 
portion, and ‘colours may be analogous to concords (cvydwviats).. Thus, the 
colours compounded according to the simplest proportions (ra év dapiOpois 
evrAoyioras ypwpata), exactly as in the case of concords, will appear to be the 
most pleasant colours, e.g. purple, crimson, and a few similar species. It isan 
exactly parallel reason that causes concords to be few in number’ (i.e. the 
‘simplest proportions ’ are few).? 

Aristotle here applies to the explanation of the agreeableness of certain 
colours the Pythagorean doctrine that the virtue of a compound lies in the 
exact and simple numerical proportion of the ingredients. The analogy with 
concords points clearly to the original source of the theory, Pythagoras’ dis- 
covery that the concordant intervals of the musical scale or harmony could be 
expressed exactly in the terms of the ‘simple’ ratios, 1: 2 (octave), 3:2 
(fifth), and 4 : 3 (fourth), and that, if the smallest whole numbers having these 
ratios to one another (viz. 6 : 8: 9 : 12) are taken, the internal. terms are the 

1 Met. N. 6. init. [Alexander] (ad loc.) explains, Ar. de sens, 439b 34. ebdAdyoram dpOuol = ‘ propor- 
‘Some Pythagoreans did not hesitate to say that tions where the division of one term by the other 
the virtue or good (rd e3 xal rd dyafév) in every- takes very little trouble’ (Ross, ad /oc.), i.e. the 


thing in this world results from numbers, when simplest proportions, 
the mixture of ingredients is expressed by an 3 de sensu, 439b 21. Cf. Problems XIX. 35 


even or an odd number, and most of all when (920a 27 sqq.): The octave is the most beautiful 
the result is perfect and similar (ré\eov xal Suoov) concord because the terms of the ratio (1 : 2) are 
and obtained by multiplication, eg. 3x3, not whole numbers, and the division leaves no 
3+3.’ [Alexander] wrongly interprets edAcyicry remainder. 

to mean dpriy. The true meaning is clear from 
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means (arithmetic and harmonic) between the extremes. Thus was the 
principle of harmony revealed as an unseen and unheard principle of order and 
concord, identical with a system of numbers bound together by interlocking 
ratios. The system, moreover, is limited, both externally by the octave (for 
the scale ends, as we say, ‘on the same note’ and begins again in endless 
recurrence), and internally by the means. The introduction of this system 
marks out the whole unlimited field of sound, which ranges indefinitely in 
opposite directions (high and low). The infinite variety of quality in sound 
is reduced to order by the exact and simple law of ratio in quantity. The 
system so defined still contains the unlimited element in the blank intervals 
between the notes; but the unlimited is no longer an orderless continuum ; 
it is confined within an order, a cosmos, by the imposition of Limit or 
Measure. 

The mathematical genius of Pythagoras was capable of abstracting this 
complex of conceptions from the particular case of sound. It must have been 
by a flash of inspired insight that he saw in it a formula of universal applica- 
tion—the union of the two opposite principles of Limit and the Unlimited 
to form the Limited. To the microcosm it was immediately applied in the 
doctrine that the good state of the body (health, strength,, beauty) is the pro- 
portioned mixture or temperament of the physical opposites, hot and cold, 
wet and dry, etc. This conception, stated by Alcmaeon,' a junior fellow- 
citizen of Pythagoras at Croton, persists throughout ancient medical theory. 

There is no reason to doubt that the application to virtue, the health or 
good condition of the soul, is equally old. The distinction between soul and 
body was not so sharply drawn as to prevent the Pythagoreans from prac- 
tising psychotherapy. As they used charms for physical ailments, so they 
cured the sick soul by music and the recitation of poetry.2, Protagoras in 
Plato’s dialogue treats as a commonplace of educational theory the effect of 
music in producing evapyooria and evpv@yia in the soul, and its result, virtuous 
conduct.* This was not invented by Plato. The doctrine, indeed, only gave 
an exact and abstract expression to the popular notion that self-control 
(cwppocivn, xoop.oTns) is moderation, the imposition of limit or measure upon 
turbulent passion that runs to excess—a notion that lay at the centre of Greek 
morality. To say that virtue is evappootia is only to restate this in terms 
suggested by the musical discovery of Pythagoras. 

Does the doctrine that the soul itself is a harmony go back to Pythagoras 
himself? This is commonly denied on the ground that, if the soul is an 
harmony or crasis of the bodily opposites, it cannot survive the dissolution 


1 Alemaeon, Frag. 4 rhv 8 iylevay Thy cipperpoy kal edpvOubrepa Kal edappoorbrepor yryrbpera Xphor- 
Trav rody kpaow. Plato, Symp. 186 D. por Gow els 7d hé-yew re xal wpdrrew: was yap 6 Blos 
2 Iambl. V.P. 164. To0 dvOpwrov edpvOulas re xal edappoorias deira. 
3 Protag. 326 A mpds 8¢ rodras, éweday xiOapltay Cf. Eryximachus in Sympos. 187 D. 4)’ éredav 
udOworw (ol vécc), AAAwy ad wonray dya0dv rohyara dy wpds rods dvOpwrous xaraxpycOa pvOug te Kal 
biddoxoves medorady, els Ta xcBapiouara évrelvovres, adpuorla . . . xpwpevor dpOas Trois weranuévas 


kal rovs pu@uous Te kal dpuovias dvayxdfovew olxa-  péreol re xal pérpoas, 6 dn wacdela dxrAHOn . . . 
ode ba: rais Wuxais Trav waldwy, Iva huepwrepol re Sor 
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of the body: the doctrine is inconsistent with transmigration or any form 
of survival. This is, of course, the argument urged by Simmias in the Phaedo 
(85E and 92); but the inconsistency does not seem to have been perceived by 
Philolaus, whom the young Simmias had heard at Thebes. There is no doubt 
that Philolaus held both that the soul is, in some sense, a harmony and that it 
is immortal.? If Philolaus felt no inconsistency, it is still less likely that the 
earliest Pythagoreans would have been aware of any. It is probable that the 
objection was first raised by Plato; and his argument apparently was not 
accepted as conclusive, for Aristotle speaks of yuy dpyovia as an opinion that 
has been ‘handed down’ (sapadéSora:) and that ‘commends itself to many 
minds as readily as any of those previously mentioned.’ 

I believe that this is precisely one of those cases where, as concepts come 
to be more clearly defined, inconsistencies, real or apparent, are brought to 
light. If, like Simmias, we think of the soul as strictly analogous to the 
dpyovia (tuning) of a lyre, the last thing that is added after the framework of 
the lyre has been put together, it will be the first thing to perish when the lyre 
is broken.* But did the Pythagoreans think of it so? A harmony, as we have 
seen, is a system of numbers linked by ratios, and numbers are the ultimate 
reality of things that embody them. Numbers themselves were not, according 
to our conception, immaterial. The system of numbers which is the soul- 
harmony could be conceived as an organizing principle, which would, in 
Anaximenes’ phrase, ‘hold together’ (cuvyxpareiv) the body. A system of 
numbers and ratios would not cease to exist when the body was dissolved, any 
more than a musical scale perishes when a lyre is broken. This ‘ invisible and 
bodiless thing, altogether lovely and divine,’ as Simmias calls it, ‘of the same 
nature as the divine and immortal,’ could be imagined (vaguely, it is true) 
as a principle that would survive the destruction of any particular instrument 
or body, and perhaps organize a series of bodies, consistently with trans- 
migration. 

But, as Zeller points out,® it is only Plato (in the Phaedo) and Aristotle 
(who, at de anim. a iv., is clearly thinking of the Phaedo and is moreover 
assuming his own doctrine of the cwvv@eors of simple bodies in compounds, 
Hicks ad loc.) who speak of the soul-harmony as a harmony of the bodily opposites. 
We are nowhere told that the Pythagoreans so defined it, and it is this 
definition that entails the inconsistency with immortality. Zeller accordingly 
infers that Philolaus cannot have meant a harmony of bodily opposites, but 
more probably held the view attributed to him by Claudianus Mamertus, that 
the soul is connected with the body by means of number and harmony. Add to 
2 Cf. Rohde, Psyche* II, 169. 


3 de anim, a 4, init. 
* Phaedo, 92b. 


1 Professor Burnet, who uses this argument, is 
hardly entitled to do so, since he regards incon- 
sistency between religious and scientific beliefs 
as normal in the presocratic philosophers. Early 5 Phil, d. Gr. 15, 445. 

Grek Philosophy®, 295. Cf. p. 250 ‘All through ® Claud. Mam. II. 7 (Vors*. I. 320): anima 
this period there seems to have been a gulf inditur corpori per numerum et immortalem 
between men’s religious beliefs, if they hadany, eandemque incorporalem conuenientiam. 

and their cosmological views.’ 
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this Aristotle’s own observation that the notion of harmony as a mixture or 
blending of bodily opposites is ‘ more suitably applied to health and the bodily 
excellences generally’ than it is to the soul’ (de anim. aiv, 4). The notion 
had in fact been so applied by Alcmaeon. This obvious truth leads to the 
inference that for Philolaus the proper terms composing the soul-harmony were 
not the bodily opposites. What, then, were they ? 

Plato himself, in another context saturated with Pythagorean conceptions, 
answers this question clearly. In his peroration on the nature of justice at Rep. 
443c, Socrates says that justice is not a matter of outward, but of inward be- 
haviour. It is attained when a man does not allow the three ‘ kinds in his soul ’ to 
interfere with one another, but has in the fullest sense put his own house in 
order, become master of himself, «al coopjoavra Kal pidov yevopuevoy éauvT@ xai 
cuvappocavta tpia byta (Ta év TH Wuyn yévn), womep Spous tpeis dppovias 
aTexvas,” vedtns Te Kai Urdrns Kal péons, wal ef GdAXa attra petakd truyxdve 
évTa, mavta taita ocvvdjcavta kal wavtdmacw &va ‘yevopevov ex TrodXOv, 
cwppova cal jpyoopévoy, then proceeds to act accordingly. Here the three terms 
of the soul harmony are the three ‘kinds’ or parts of the soul, Aoyorrixor, 


Fupoedés, ervOupntexov. When these are rightly tuned in consonance, the man 


is )ppoopévos or virtuous. He has cwppocvvn, that inward dpuovoca or yelpovos 
Kal apueivovos Kata picw cupdwvia ordrepov Sei dpyew, the virtue which in the 
State 5:’ Sans adreyvas rérarar 51a Tacay Trapexopuévn cvvadovtas Tovs Te acOeve- 

OTaTOUS TaUTOY Kai TOS iayupoTaTous Kal TOS wécous (432A).° 
That the doctrine of the three parts of the soul goes back to Pythagoras 
himself we are told on the authority of Poseidonius, who, as Professor Burnet 
says, was ‘not likely to have been mistaken on such a point.’ Pythagoras 
must, indeed, have thought of the soul as in some sense divided into at least 
two parts. This follows from the central religious experience of the divided 
self, the internal warfare between good and evil, the Orphic double nature of 
man, the sense of sin combined with the consciousness of inward good and 
light taking part against inward evil and darkness. And with this must go 
also the possibility of internal reconciliation and concord, when the man, as 
Plato says, becomes ¢idos éavr@ and els éx wodkA@v. If virtue is this concord 
1 The Pythagoreans regularly grouped lcxés cuvapysrrovea rept abrip els to wérpov édrelews 


and xd\dos with dylaa. kal dwepBodfs pecbryra xabiorno:, Proclus (in 
2 drexvds, as elsewhere, implies that Plato is emp. I. 212 Kroll) gives @uués, as middle term, 








taking a current phrase and justifying it ‘in the 
literal sense.’ So Soph. 246a rais xepolv drexvis 
wérpas xal Sp0s wepsdauGdvovres (of the materi- 
alists). 

3 Plutarch (Plat. Qu. 9) debates whether ré 
oyiorixdy OF Td Oupoerdés is the middle term of the 
three. On the latter view, atrh 4 rags xal rir 
ray cupguriiy dvadoylay gurdecn, Tod wey Oupoes- 
Sous wpds To Aoyorixor ws Umarny TO did Teccdpwr, 
wpds 3¢ rd éwiOupnrixdy ws virny 7d did wévre, Tod Se 
LoywrrixoD wpds 7d éwcOuynrixdy ws brdrn wpds viTHy 
76 &ka wacdv. On the former, 7 roi Adyou divams 
dyriAauBavoudvn Kivovpevww ddéyws Tay radu xal 


the ratios d:a wévre to Adyos and da recodpwr to 
éwmiOuula. As the da wévre is, according to the 
Pythagoreans, ‘ more of a cuugwria’ than the da 
Trescdpwy, so there is a better concord between 
Ouués and Adyos than between Ouyés and éwiPupta. 

* Burnet, Phaedo, 1911, note on 68c, where the 
passages cited by Zeller (I5, 447) are quoted. 
Professor Burnet also points out that the doctrine 
of the tripartite soul agrees with the Pythagorean 
apologue of the Three Lives, compared to the 
three classes of men who go to Olympia (1) Oéas 
tvexa, (2) to compete (déga), (3) to buy and sell 
(xép3os), Iambl. V.P. 58. 
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(cuudwvia) or peace of the soul gained by the mastery of passion and animal 
desire, what could be more natural to the Pythagorean mathematico-musical 
mode of thought than to conceive the soul itself as the dpyovia, and the parts 
of the soul as the terms to be harmonized and brought into concord ? 

The apologue of the Three Lives implies three parts of the soul, not 
merely two. The main division into rational and irrational is ascribed by 
_ Plutarch to Pythagoras (Plac. iv. 7, 5; Dox. 393). But besides this, there are 
clear indications in Plato and Aristotle that the three parts of the human soul 
correspond to the three orders of living beings: @eot, avOpwro, ta adoya TaV 
Sawyv. Man is the intermediate nature between the gods above him and the 
the beasts below,! the meeting-point of both. This doctrine manifestly under- 
lies the popular psychology which Aristotle adopts for the purposes of ethical 
discussion, though it is not his own (Ethics a xiii). He has already mentioned 
the Three Lives: (1) the Qewpntixos, which is finally found to be xpeitrwyv 7 Kar’ 
av@pwrov and to be led by man not 9 avOpwros, add’ 4 Ociov Tt €v avT@ iTapxet, 
for voids is Oeiov (« vii, 8); (2) the modstexos which gives scope for the strictly 
avOpwmxal apetai (« viii, 1); and (3) the amoAavotixds, which is Booxnudtov 
Bios (a v, 3), and belongs to 70 a@Xoyov or ro dutixov, whose excellence is «own 
Tis Kat ovxK avOpwmixn (a xili, 12). Thus between the divine part and the 
bestial (rd Onpi@des, Rep. 571) lies the ‘ composite’ nature (16 avvOerov, Ethics 
« vii, 8), that distinctively human part which ‘ is irrational, but has some part in 
reason,’ and, in the divided self, struggles against reason, yet is capable of 
obeying the divine ruling part. In the ewdpwv xai avdpeios it is docile, so that 
mavTa opopwver T@ AOyw (Ethics a xiii, 17). In all this, of course, Aristotle 
is for the moment following Plato, and Plato, if Poseidonius is right, was 
following Pythagoras. The fact that the correspondence of the three parts of 
the soul to the three orders of living beings is constantly alluded to by Plato 
and Aristotle, without being explicitly laid down, points to its being an earlier 
doctrine. 

I conclude, then, that there is good reason to regard yuy7 dpyovia, thus 
interpreted, as an original Pythagorean doctrine. Indeed, if virtue is a 
cuppevia, I do not see how the soul can be anything but the dpyovia which 
contains it. It was, moreover, because the human soul contained both the 
divine and the irrational parts that it could, if purified, become wholly divine, 
or, if still impure, sink into the lower forms of life. So far from contradicting 
transmigration, the doctrine of the tripartite soul, under the image of the 
charioteer and his horses, is seen in the Phaedrus as part of the scheme of 
transmigration. The sense given to Wuy7 apyovia by Simmias in the Phaedo 
is quite different. Not that it is necessarily incompatible with the other. It 
is possible to regard the soul both as the vital principle which, during earthly 
life, maintains a healthy balance of the opposite elements in the body, and 

1 Cf. Ar. Pol.ai, 12. The unsocial man is 4 later literature, e.g. Hermes (Stob. Eci. I. 323 W) 


Onplov 4 Beds. ldéax 5¢ Wuxav- Gela, dvOpwwrivn, Adoyos. 
2 See, e.g. Plato, Rep. 589c. It passes on into 
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also, in its other aspect, as a harmony of its own three parts, with its own 
peculiar concord, virtue. When disembodied, it would temporarily lose the 
former function, but would remain a harmony in the second sense, more or less 
well tuned according as it departs this life more or less ‘ pure.’! 

The fact is that in dealing with the doctrine of the soul in philosophies of 
the religious type, we are dealing with a thing that exists, as it were, upon two 
different planes—the spiritual plane and the natural. On the natural plane 
the soul acts as a vital principle, distinguishing organic living things from mere 
casual inorganic masses of matter. In that aspect it is conceived in Pytha- 
gorean mathematico-musical terms as a harmony or ratio, expressible in 
numbers. It is the element of proportion in an ordered compound. But 
on the spiritual plane, it is itself a compound of good and evil parts—of the 
element of limit, order, proportion, reason, and the disorderly unlimited 
element of irrational passion. So considered, it is a permanent immortal 
thing. The question how exactly this spiritual thing is related to the vital 
principle which distinguishes a living from a dead body is a question that 
might be put to any modern believer in immortality without the expectation of 
any very clear and precise answer. 

The other argument urged in the Phaedo against Wvy7 appovia seems to 
be fallacious. It is that, if you say that the soul is a harmony, you must not 
also say that virtue is a harmony, for then, in the virtuous soul, you would 
have a harmony of a harmony. The answer is simple: harmony is ambiguous.’ 
It may mean merely an adjustment, or a tuneful adjustment. A lyre that is 
out of tune (avapyoorei)® is still adjusted, though wrongly. Virtue is not so 
much dpyovia as evappootia; vice is dvappooria. The virtuous soul is the 
well-tuned adjustment; the vicious, the ill-tuned. No doubt, a strictly logical 
and literal consideration will discover what seem to us to be obscurities and 
even contradictions in the conception. But the greater, in that case, the 


! Professor Burnet, in his valuable lecture, self-examination, and so forth. I cannot follow 








The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul (Proc. Brit. Acad. 
1915-16, p. 252), dismisses the Pythagoreans in 
two sentences as having been led by their 
musical and medical studies to regard the soul 
as ‘a ‘‘ blend” (xpaeis) or ‘‘attunement” (dapyuo- 
via) of the elements which compose the body, of 
which, therefore, it is merely a function.’ The 
fallacy of Professor Burnet’s method of ex- 
amining the usages of yvx% in sixth and fifth 
century literature in order to show that the 
notion of ‘caring for one’s soul’ originated with 
Socrates, lies in ignoring the fact that the Pytha- 
goreans have left us no literature before Philo- 
laus, If they had left writings of a religious or 
moral character, it may safely be affirmed that 
they would have contained this notion, and 
probably the appropriate use of yx. The 
notion is manifestly implied in the whole way of 
life or gidovogla of a religious fraternity which 
teaches the achievement of immorfality by means 
of purification, and practises asceticism, daily 


Professor Burnet’s view that the Orphic or 
Empedoclean migrating fallen soul was dis- 
sociated from the ‘rest of the personality’ or 
‘what we call ‘‘I.""" When Empedocles said of 
the fallen daiuoves ‘ rav xal éyw viv ely’ (115, 13), 
when he said ‘4iy ydp wor’ éyw -yerduny xoupés Te 
xépn re Oduvos re, x.7.d. (117), did he dissociate 
this éya from the rest of his ‘ personality’ (what- 
ever the Greek for that may be) or from ‘* what 
we call ‘‘I''’? The value of Professor Burnet’s 
paper lies in his proof that Socrates introduced 
the ‘care of the soul’ to his contemporaries at 
Athens. But that he originated the notion is not 
proved. 

2 Hence the doctrine vacillated: woddol gar 
Tay copay of wey appuoviay elvas Thy Yuxhp, of dé Exew 
adpuovlay, Ar. Pol. 1340b 17. 

3 Plato, Gorg. 482b. «al rhv \épay wor Kpeirrov 
elvas dvapyocreiv re kal diadwveivy . . . uaddrov 7 eva 
bvra éue éuauvry dciudwrow elva: wal évayria Meyer. 
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likelihood that it did not date from the end of the fifth century, when men 
were thinking much more clearly than they had a hundred years earlier. 

The reason for supposing that the doctrine wuy% dpyovia goes back to 
Pythagoras is that it seems to follow from the correspondence of macrocosm 
and microcosm and to be required by the fundamental conception of the 
imitation of God, considered as the tuning of the soul into consonance with 
the celestial harmony, which alone will manifest evapyooria in perfection. 
‘The whole Heaven is harmony and number.’ The macrocosm is a living 
creature with a soul, or principle of life, and a body. It is an easy inference 
that the soul of the world is a harmony or system of numbers (as it is 
described by the Pythagorean Timaeus in Plato)—that very harmony which is 
manifest to sense in the order of the heavenly bodies and is to be reproduced in 
the attunement of the individual soul. 

F. M. CORNFORD. 

Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 There is the same confusion and obscurity migration. See From Religion to Philosophy, 1912, 
about the Adyos rijs wltews of Empedocles, which pp. 239. Since the peculiar features of Empe- 
Aristotle suggests that he identified with dpyovla docles’ physical system can only be explained by 
cal Wuxh (de anim. a 4, 408a138qq.). Ibelievethat thedesire to accommodate his religious doctrines, 
Empedocles’ physical doctrine of the nature of the common view that the religion and science 

oul was consistent (to his mind) with trans- are incompatible must be rejected. 


(To be continued.) 
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JUVENAL IN IRELAND? 


‘IF such rhetorical flourishes are allowed any weight against indisputable 
historical fact, what strange inferences might we not draw from Juvenal’s 


exclamation : 
**, . . Arma quidem ultra 


litora Iuuernae promouimus ” 
or 


‘“*de conducendo loquitur iam rhetore Thyle. 


So writes Zimmer,' and his comment seems to be typical of the general view. 
In a full-length article upon ‘ Ancient Rome and Ireland,’ though the evidence is 
scanty at the best, Professor Haverfield ignores Juvenal altogether. Opposi- 
tion to such authority is certainly perilous and possibly rash, but the case on 
the other side is strong enough to deserve restatement, and should not go by 
default. The question in itself is not of first-rate historical importance, since 
even if Ireland was invaded the event was isolated and had no perceptible con- 
sequence ; but it is of much interest, and is a test of the credibility and literal 
accuracy of the ancient tradition. 

Does Juvenal, then, really deserve such disparagement? On a general 
view his frequent historical references are not only rhetorically effective, but 
also accurate and capable of ample verification. Much of his best work—the 
tenth satire in particular—depends for its effect upon its historical truth; the 
implication that his ‘ rhetoric’ is careless in this respect is quite unfair to him. 
His moral elevation and fierce indignation against current abuses presuppose a 
regard for truth; and the questioning and incredulous temper that he often 
displays, especially with regard to Greek legend and history,® implies a claim 
to historic insight and accuracy on his own part. 

As for Zimmer’s two quotations in particular, presumably they are the 
most effective if not indeed the only instances which he could plausibly 
adduce.* The second is indeed a ‘rhetorical flourish’ in the sense that it 
gives a climax of which any rhetorician might be proud. But it would have 
been fairer to quote also the preceding lines, which sufficiently soften and 
qualify it : 

‘Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas, 
Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 


The truth of the second line is sufficiently illustrated trom other sources, 
beginning with Tacitus’ Agricola; even earlier indeed is the record of a 
Greek professor at Eburacum during Agricola’s command.® And again, our 
line itself need not be reckoned beyond the bounds of literal tryth or possi- 
bility. Thyle was much in men’s minds at least from Domitian’s reign ; but 
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Statius and Silius Italicus seem to use the name vaguely in the sense of Britain 
or the far north in general. Juvenal might do the same. But it may be 
objected that if he is to pass the historical test he must not plead any poetic 
licence. Even so, it is clear from Ptolemy, who draws from sources perhaps 
even earlier than this satire, that Roman trade had already developed along the 
east coast of Scotland at least as far as the Orkneys’; and in fact Samian 
pottery has been discovered in the Orkneys, and Roman coins even in the 
Shetlands. The scholiast, paraphrasing by ‘de adhibendo negotiis suis 
oratore,’ takes the line as literally true. If the natives were aggrieved by 
Roman traders might they not have threatened, or have been supposed to 
threaten, to employ counsel to plead for them in the Roman courts of Britain ?° 
A reference to the Orkneys would justify Juvenal; even a strict application 
to the Shetlands is not an incredible hyperbole. Illustration and confirmation 
are given by Juvenal’s own lines from a contemporary satire: 


. . - Aspice portus 
et plenum magnis trabibus mare: plus hominum est iam 
in pelago, ueniet classis quocumque uocarit 
spes lucri, nec Carpathium Gaetulaque tantum 
aequora transiliet sed longe Calpe relicta 
audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem.’° 


The former quotation, which is our immediate concern, is still more 
prejudiced by the omission of the context : 


. . . Arma quidem ultra 
litora Iuuernae promouimus et modo captas 
Orcadas ac minima contentos nocte Britannos ; 
sed quae nunc populi fiunt uictoris in urbe 
non facjunt illi quos uicimus. 


Why should a sentence admittedly true to fact in two of its references be 
condemned off-hand as a ‘ rhetorical flourish’ in the third? If the first clause 
is untrue, why put it first? It would thus involve an anti-climax and would 
be in any case rhetorically quite useless, if only because the Orkneys are 
farther away than Ireland. The accusation thus has no support from the 
context, to say nothing of Juvenal’s general practice. The other instance, 
harmless as it is, is not even parallel, and can reflect no doubt here. And 
falsehood would have been easily detected by many of Juvenal’s readers, con- 
temporary with the event. The only question indeed is, what is the exact 
sense of ‘ ultra litora’? It might be thought that the words would be justified 
if a Roman fleet had merely sighted and passed the coast of Antrim on some 
northward voyage. But we should then have to read two different meanings 
into ‘ ultra’ in the same sentence, which the scholiast at least refuses to do 
when he paraphrases the whole statement by ‘uincendo ultra Britannias 
quoque transiuimus.’ And the voyage to the Orkneys started from the east 
coast of Scotland and returned on the same course—there was no circumnavi- 
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gation*!; and whatever the Usipian mutineers may have done, it is improbable 
that a Roman fleet had explored the western islands upon any other occasion. 
Juvenal certainly means to state that Ireland was ‘conquered’ in some sense, 
as were the Orkneys. 

There is independent evidence which adds weight to his statement. An 
inscription of Aquinum, his native town, records that one Iunius Iuuenalis had 
commanded a cohort of Dalmatians, probably in Flavian times, since he was 
also the municipal ‘ flamen diui Vespasiani.’!2 Now we know that Cohortes L., 
II., and IV. Delmatarum served in Britain about this time; simultaneously 
III. was in Lower Germany, V. in Upper Germany, VI. and VII. in Maure- 
tania Caesariensis. All of these cohorts were quingenariae. There was 
another series of Cohortes Delmatarum miliariae I., II., III., and perhaps IV., 
serving in Dalmatia and Dacia.%* Cichorius refers the inscription to one of 
these, assuming that ‘tribunus’ is correctly supplied in the inscription as the 
commander’s rank, who thus could not have served in Britain. But these four 
cohorts were all of later creation—none of them is traceable in the first 
century ; and ‘ praefectus’ may be read quite as easily and legitimately as 
‘tribunus’ in the inscription, so far as the record goes, for the original is lost. 
Furthermore, the command being presumably the first in the equestrian 
‘cursus honorum’ customary at that time, ‘ praefectus’ as appears from many 
parallels is much more probable from the constitutional point of view.* Thus 
only the ‘cohortes quingenariae’ of the first series can be in question. The 
German and Mauretanian units might compete if there were any evidence 
from tradition or from Juvenal’s own writings’ to support such a reference. 
But these factors in the case turn the scale decisively in favour of the British 
cohorts. Anyone of these is possible; but if the number was ever specified, 
I. or II. would drop out of the record more easily than IIII. Mommsen fixes 
on the first cohort, which lay at least during the second century at Uxello- 
dunum (Maryport) on the coast of Cumberland. Cohors II. was also con- 
tinuously in Britain, and is traceable upon Hadrian’s wall. Cohors IV. cannot 
be exactly located—its British sojourn was much shorter. Thus there is 
a very great probability, if not certainty, that the Iunius Iuuenalis of the 
inscription commanded his Cohors Delmatarum in North Britain. And there 
are no convincing reasons for questioning his identity with the poet, which 
is admitted by a preponderance of historians."* Thus his local experience 
strengthens his historical credit. 

Again, there is no difficulty in assigning the command to the later years of 
Agricola’s governorship. Juvenal’s birth is perhaps not certainly datable, but 
Friedlander has now rightly withdrawn his argument for 67.‘7 There is no 
compelling or very probable reason for rejecting 55, the date given by the 
last discovered biography, although Schanz says it is ‘wohl nur eine Kom- 
bination.””® In any case it cannot be much too early. There was no fixed 
age for entrance upon the ‘equestres militiae,’ and officers were sometimes 
surprisingly young. For example, we have one record of a ‘praefectus 
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cohortis’ who died at the age of nineteen. Thus Juvenal may well have 
commanded in 81, the year in which the invasion of Ireland must have 
happened, if it happened at all.” 

We may go even further. It is true that the fourteen extant lives of 
Juvenal are so full of contradictions and impossibilities and bad Latin as to be 
an insecure basis for any historical inference not otherwise confirmed. But 
it is legitimate to appeal to them: as a secondary source. Again, it is true that 
nine of the lives and some scholia agree in placing the command in Egypt. 
But the inscription of Aquinum, as already shown, sufficiently disproves that 
statement, which may have been suggested directly by the fifteenth satire. 
Juvenal had certainly visited Egypt, clearly not from any love of the country; 
the story of his exile there towards the end of his life may well be true. But 
despite the unanimity of the lives, it is hardly credible that there was any 
connexion between the command and the exile, whether in Egypt or else- 
where. It would have been a strange levity to pervert responsible military 
office into a penalty ; and there seems to be no parallel. Thus the statement 
of two biographies, supported by a scholium,” that the command was ‘ contra 
Scotos, qui bellum contra Romanos mouerant,’ becomes more credible than 
the preponderance of authority against it would indicate ; especially because it 
is much less likely to have been suggested by anything in the text of Juvenal, 
yet coincides undesignedly with the independent evidence. But ‘contra 
Scotos’ is generally assumed, if not actually stated, to refer merely to Scot- 
land**; it seems to be forgotten that ‘ Scoti’ and ‘ Scotia,’ at least from their 
first certain mention in the fourth century down to the end of the tenth, refer 
exclusively to Ireland and Irishmen, or to Irish raiders and settlers in Scotland, 
and that even down to 1200 the name excluded any part of the Lowlands south 
of the Forth.™ 

The authority and date of the two lives thus become important for the 
argument. Six MSS. attest one or other of them; but ‘ both derive from the 
commentary of Ognibene (Omnibonus), who was teaching at Mantua after 
1446, and must have found their archetype prefixed to some codex of Juvenal 
which he used.’* In confirmation of Ognibene’s good faith, which indeed 
there is no reason to doubt, we may refer to the scholium already mentioned, 
which comes from a MS. of the eleventh century, written throughout in one 
hand,” and therefore presumably copied without change from some earlier 
authority. We are fairly justified in concluding that the reference to the 
Scoti is no mediaeval invention, but goes back to times before the transference 
of their name to Scotland; indeed, as the mention of ‘incursus Scotorum’ 
suggests, it may derive from the earliest commentaries of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and unless the name has displaced an earlier Hiberni in the tradition 
(which is probable enough), we should have here the first*trace of the Scoti 
in history. Juvenal’s command may therefore be even connected with Ireland. 
It might indeed be argued that he had to deal only with Irish raids into 
Britain, which Tacitus also seems to suggest for that time, and which were 
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quite probably the most normal method of intercourse.2” But Juvenal himself, 
as we have seen, shows rather that some at least of the fighting was in Ireland. 
His statement may thus be autobiographical; the use of the first person and 
the mention of Ireland in the first place may have a special significance. 

To turn now to other arguments. Professor Haverfield, in the article 
already mentioned, denies the supposed invasion for two reasons: first, that 
‘Tacitus does not suggest by the merest phrase that an invasion actually took 
place’; and, secondly, that ‘ the total absence in Ireland of Roman remains of 
Agricola’s time, save for one single coin, is fairly conclusive.’ The latter 
argument is surely not so conclusive. If literary tradition had failed us, what 
proof or trace of Caesar’s invasions of Britain could archaeology supply ? And 
yet those invasions were upon a far greater scale than Agricola’s could have 
been. Or, to come rather to contemporary history, when conditions were 
similar, upon how slender a thread hangs our knowledge of Gallicus’ campaign 
of 77 in Lower Germany! Ultimately upon two lines of Statius only, which 
seem not to be ‘rhetorical.’ The Mauretanian campaigns of Titus and 
Domitian were quite unknown and unsuspected until the Baalbek inscription 
—no local record—gave the clue. Considering how fragmentary are the 
literary records of Flavian times, and how capricious and accidental is the 
epigraphic evidence, we may be sure that other campaigns and operations not 
a few have wholly escaped our knowledge. The ‘one single coin,’ however, 
may not be altogether insignificant. We shall refer to it later. 

The former objection is more formidable. But it is by no means conclu- 
sive or insuperable. Since it purports to be based upon regard for Tacitus and 
his ‘ ipsissima verba,’ it must be answered by an examination of his narrative.” 

In the campaign of 79, he tells us, the Romans advanced as far as the 
Tay (Tanaus), and suffered much from ‘ fierce tempests.’ In 80 there was no 
further advance, but only a consolidation of ground already gained; in par- 
ticular, a line of forts was built between the Clyde and Forth. ‘ Omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, summotis uelut in aliam insulam hostibus.’ In 81 
Agricola ‘ naue prima transgressus ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul et 
prosperis proeliis domuit ’—this is the sentence in dispute—‘ eamque partem 
Britanniae quae Hiberniam aspicit copiis instruxit, in spem magis quam ob 
formidinem. .. .’ 

From this sequence of events it may justly be inferred that their un- 
pleasant experience of 79 forced the Romans, who had never been in such high 
latitudes before, to conclude that the limit of profitable advance northward had 
been attained: the Highland line had come into view. It was a reasonable 
conclusion, steadily maintained in later generations,™ despite the temporary 
hesitation of 82-3 and episodes like the northern campaign of Severus. Hence, 
in part, the consolidation of 80 and the establishment of a permanent frontier ; 
for that was surely the original intention, and not, as has been suggested,” 
merely to secure a breathing-space and a base for furtheradvance. As Tacitus 
says, ‘If the valour of our armies and the glory of the Roman name should 
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allow it, in Britain proper (Britannia ipsa) a limit of advance was found.’* 
‘In Britain proper ’—but Ireland was still open. The new policy was not one 
of mere renunciation ; it was rather a change of objective. The new Emperor 
Titus, who, like his father, was personally interested in Britain, had seen a way 
to win for his reign a distinctive renown, and the conquest of Ireland was 
planned instead. Such an alternative was recommended by Irish raids into 
Britain, and by the unrest and disturbance caused by the close proximity of a 
free Ireland; by a mistaken estimate of the forces necessary for its conquest 
and occupation; perhaps, too, by a misconception of its geographical 
position.” 

Such being the clear inference from three consecutive chapters of Tacitus 
(22-4), what is to be made of the somewhat vague opening clause of Chap. 24? 
It is embedded in a context which leads up to the mention of Ireland—indeed, 
the words ‘ uelut in aliam insulam’ of the preceding clause have been inter- 
preted as pointing to the transition*®—and it improperly interrupts the due 
connexion of thought if it has not asimilar reference. There is a presumption 
—hardly, perhaps, an absolute rule—that the particle ‘ que’ closely connects 
the second clause, which does mention Ireland, with the first in thought and 
substance as well as in grammar. It is natural to object that by all the rules 
of good writing Tacitus was bound to mention Ireland in the first clause if that 
was the true reference. But the argument cuts both ways; in view of the 
context, if there was any other reference he was even more bound to mention 
it. He is, indeed, notoriously careless and slipshod in geography; another 
instance closely parallel can be quoted even from the Agricola.** Alternatively 
it is possible that the text is corrupt at the critical point—the phrase ‘ naue 
prima transgressus’ is too obscure to have been so written by Tacitus*®—and 
thus its testimony is weakened in the absence of any parallel account from the 
Histories or elsewhere. It may be worth noting, in view of the way in which 
Juvenal couples the Orkneys and Ireland, that Tacitus also seems to couple 
them, perhaps about the same time, by the similarity of phrase in which he 
records the ‘conquest’ of peoples or islands ‘ unknown up to that time.’ 

If the ‘ignotae gentes’, were not in Ireland, where were they? Not 
beyond the ‘ terminus’ unless Tacitus is to contradict himself. Not only does 
the previous chapter forbid such a view, but also the following one, which 
shows that the frontier was not again passed before 82. Nor yet south of the 
‘terminus,’ for ‘ the whole sweep of country southward was under occupation’ 
in the previous year, and the statement is repeated with emphasis: ‘ the enemy 
being cleared away as it were to another island.’ There is no hint of any 
qualification or exception. Yet, despite such emphasis, it may be argued that 
Tacitus’ words cannot apply to the south-west, because there are no clear traces 
of Roman military occupation there. That argument, as already indicated, is 
unsafe and inconclusive; here it suffices to answer that by parity of reasoning 
any other campaign in that district, whether in 81 or later, is equally disproved. 
The argument is two-edged and must be used consistently if at all. The 
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leaden ‘ glandes’ from Birrenswark, near Ecclefechan, may, indeed, be con- 
nected with Agricola:*’ but that is too far east to prove anything for Galloway. 
And even if that region were not effectively occupied, is it likely that, after two 
whole summers’ work in central and southern Scotland, where presumably 
Agricola followed his usual practice of subsidiary operations diverging from 
the main line of advance,** there were tribes there still unknown ? 

Again, why should Agricola have gone by sea? Roman generals were not 
sailors by choice, and ‘transgressus’ seems to imply more than a coasting 
voyage. The old theory that the voyage was over the Frith of Clyde to Argyle 
and Cantire, though apparently favoured by a recent writer,®® is surely quite 
impossible from any military point of view. On general grounds, it might be 
possible to think of the Solway.” The passage by land round the Frith was 
probably no less difficult in the first century than in the Middle Ages, by 
reason of the Solway Moss and other intervening bogs. But would Agricola 
have ventured to invade Galloway with only a sea line of communications, say, 
from Silloth to Caerlaverock ?** Surely not, unless there was no practicable 
access by land at all; which no one will assert. We might suppose that a 
mere reconnaissance by Agricola in person is meant, such as Tacitus previously 
records in.a summary reference ;** but such particularization would be unusual 
and improbable, and collective action is rather indicated. The difficulty of 
the landward route was avoided, in the Middle Ages at least, not by taking 
ship, but by crossing the Solway sands at low tide, where no ships were needed 
or, indeed, possible; it was a convenient short cut. If Birrenswark is to be 
quoted at all, it goes to show that the advance to it was made either by a land- 
circuit, which need not have been very difficult, or more directly across the 
sands. But in any case this whole speculation is invalidated by Tacitus’ con- 
tradiction. Professor Bury** admits that ‘in the context an expedition to 
Caledonia seems to be excluded,’ and proposes the Isle of Man—a good 
example of the somewhat mysterious desire to avoid somehow the other 
conclusion. There is no independent evidence or probability to support this 
view; and the Isle of Man could hardly have contained several tribes requiring 
many battles for their conquest. 

Thus by process of exclusion we must look for the unknown tribes in the 
north of Ireland. Those who refuse to go beyond the letter of Tacitus in one 
clause surely involve themselves in worse difficulties with the whole context. 
The ‘argumentum a silentio’ is dangerous enough in itself; but to press that 
silence so strongly, and at the same time to accept a view which is explicitly 
excluded by the same context, is surely a confusion of logic. Tacitus’ sins are 
sins of omission, not of commission. Are we to strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel ? 

A fairly close parallel may be cited from Greek history. Merely on 
account of the complete silence of Thucydides, the primary authority who 
certainly should have spoken, Grote“ refused to believe in the doubling of the 
Athenian tribute-revenue in 425 B.Cc., despite the direct assertion of the con- 
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temporary orator, Andocides, in particular, confirmed by Aristophanes, 
Aeschines, and Plutarch. Yet a fuller knowledge and appreciation of the 
Athenian tribute-lists have now produced a general agreement that Andocides 
is right.© Put Tacitus for Thucydides, and the ‘rhetorical’ Juvenal for 
Andocides, and the analogy seems sufficiently close. If Juvenal has less 
confirmation, Tacitus is less silent. 


However incomplete the evidence, it is easier to believe, even on Tacitus’ 


own showing, apart from Juvenal, that a tentative movement, a reconnais- 
sance in force, was made to Ireland in 81. An invasion in full strength is not 
to be thought of; for if only one legion with a moderate auxiliary force was to 
suffice for the whole conquest and occupation, a preliminary landing would be 
upon a smaller scale. If it be objected that an actual reconnaissance, however 
partial, must have prevented such a miscalculation, we may quote Strabo’s 
statement* that one legion and some cavalry would be needed to enforce 
tribute from Britain, although he had Caesar to guide him. Agricola, indeed, 
probably had Caesar’s precedent in mind, apt as it was for his own purpose.* 
Imperfect and summary though Tacitus’ narrative is, it reveals a situation 
parallel to Caesar’s in several important respects. The exiled Irish chieftain 
who looked for restoration to Agricola had probably seen a practical manifesta- 
tion of the design of invasion. Tacitus’ ‘ formido,’ in view of the context, may 
fairly be taken to include fear of reprisals, though it need not be restricted to 
that sense. But if the main fleet, as appears probable, was concentrated on 
the east coast in 82, there was hardly a full muster on the west in 81. 

Since there are no certain traces of Roman camps in Ayrshire or Galloway, 
and since Ptolemy seems to suppose that Cumberland is no farther from 
Ireland than is Wigtonshire, it may be that Tacitus was similarly mistaken, 
and that ‘the part of Britain that looks upon Ireland,’ where troops were 
concentrated, and whence the crossing was made, was Cumberland, which was 
certainly garrisoned in later days. A raid from Ireland to the Solway is 
recorded of the year 684.“ Though the view from the Welsh hills suggested 
an invasion to William Rufus,“ Wales is certainly excluded by the context 
and all the probabilities. On the other hand, if the Usipian mutineers sailed 
round the north of Scotland, as seems probable, they are more likely to have 
started from Wigtonshire than from Cumberland; and men on the spot would 
hardly have fallen into Ptolemy’s error regarding the short sea passage. 
Tacitus’ ‘aspicit’ suits better a place whence Ireland is actually visible, 
especially as it may be more emphatic than the usual ‘ spectat.’ 

However that may be, Agricola, following his usual practice, probably led 
his fleet in person. The landing may have been in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast Lough. There Edward Bruce landed in 1315, and William III. in 
1690. If Juvenal’s ‘litora Iuuernae’ is not merely a periphrasis, it may imply 
that the Romans did not advance far inland, as, indeed, is evident otherwise. 
The well-preserved coin of Vespasian—a second brass—found at Moira on the 
confines of Down and Antrim in 19115! may well bé a trace of the invaders, as 
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its date and provenance suggest; though not much can be built upon that 
foundation. It is possible--indeed, probable—that an ‘imperatoria accla- 
matio’ belongs to the British campaign of 81. Titus’ fifteenth ‘acclamatio, 
won in the British campaign of 79, was still the latest up to the middle of 80; 
the sixteenth is inferred only from the seventeenth, which he had won before 
his death ; and before the end of 81 Domitian was saluted for the second time. 
We have thus three ‘acclamationes’ for not more than eighteen months, and 
the only occasions known to us, apart from Agricola’s wars, are the operations 
probably then in progress in Mauretania and possibly the overthrow of a false 
Nero on the Euphrates. As for Britain, the campaign of 80 would seem, from 
Tacitus’ narrative, to have been marked by no hard fighting and no advance; 
and thus it may with some confidence be assumed that one ‘acclamatio’ 
celebrated the successful crossing to Ireland. The occasion was sufficiently 
important, even if the force was small. Of course, the ‘acclamatio’ in itself 
proves nothing specifically for Ireland. But since the invasion proved 
abortive and was never followed up—whether, as Tacitus indicates, because of 
danger from northern Caledonia, or of hostile pressure in Mauretania or on the 
Rhine and Danube, or, as is very probable, because a new emperor had brought 
a new policy—it was quite natural for a biographer to say little about it. 
There was a tendency among writers to disparage even Caesar’s two invasions 
of Britain ;** and what if he had stopped with the first ? 

As further illustrating the possibility of an actual invasion, two more 
references may be added. The Chronicle of Tysilio has lately been claimed by 
Professor Flinders Petrie® as authentic history—a genuine record from the 
British side, begun in Claudius’ reign. However that may be, Tysilio tells us 
that under Vespasian’s command, but in Claudius’ reign, a joint Roman and 
British expedition undertook the conquest of Ireland; and the statement is 
copied by Geoffrey of Monmouth.” Now the same contexts attribute the 
conquest of the Orkneys to Claudius ;® and the same tendency, or a confusion 
between Vespasian as legatus and as tmperator, may have pre-dated this ex- 
pedition, which is mentioned quite incidentally without note of result. 
Secondly, the Latin version of Josephus which goes under the name of 
Hegesippus, written in the second half of the fourth century, in the report of a 
speech addressed by Josephus himself to the Jews, says: ‘Quid attexam 
Britannias, interfuso mari a toto orbe diuisas, et a Romanis in orbem terrarum 
redactas? Tvremit hos Scotia, quae terris nihil debet; tremit Saxonia inaccessa 
paludibus.’®? The original Greek has nothing corresponding ; but the additions 
in the translation are not without authority, and this one, despite the slight 
anachronism involved, may represent a genuine tradition. The mention of 
‘Saxonia’ suggests indeed that the name ‘ Scotia’ cannot claim here any first- 
century authority. It may be thought that ‘tremit’ proves nothing; yet mere 
preparations would hardly justify it, and the context favours actual invasion. 

To sum up. We have a direct statement from Juvenal that Ireland was 
invaded. He was a poet, indeed, but a poet whose history can be trusted, and 
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is, in this instance, certainly free from any suspicion of rhetoric or poetic 
licence : he was contemporary, had special reason for his interest and special 
sources of information, and may even himself have been a part of what he tells. 
Such testimony might well be treated with respect even if contradicted. But 
so far from being contradicted, it is confirmed, by Tacitus especially, and to 


some extent by others. 


Surely, then, it is unduly cautious to deny even the 


possibility of an actual invasion, and unfair to claim that ‘indisputable 


historical fact’ is against it, and, above all, to ignore Juvenal ? 


Complete 


certainty with present evidence is perhaps impossible ; but upon a balance of 
probability the denial of an invasion does not seem to be justified.® 
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successorem qui eum adiuuaret ubi cottidie 
incursus Scottorum est...’ For ‘belli’ the 
MS. has ‘galli’ clearly enough, though it is 
rubbed here; ‘belli’ (Dirr, p. 26) is more 
probable than ‘valli.’ For my information I 
have to thank the Keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum. 

23 Nettleship, 1.c., p. 42: ‘Another tradition 
relegates him to Scotland, or the Scottish 
border.’ Cf. pp. 43-4. So Hardy, pp. xxx, 
xxxiv, and Duff, p. xiii. Friedlander is silent, 
ignoring all the lives but the first. Only H. A. 
Strong, so far as I know (Class. Rev. V., p. 279), 
notes the true meaning of Scoti, but he misses the 
full inference. 

24 Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1. 1-5 with authorities 
there cited; Hume Brown, Hist. of Scotland, I., 
p. 51. I have found no instances of the name 
applied to Ireland after 1000, 

25 I quote from a letter of Dr. H. H. E. 
Craster, sub-Librarian of the Bodleian (where 
there are two copies of Ognibene’s commentary), 
to whom I owe many thanks. Dirr, p. 25, 
enumerates the MSS, 

26 So the Keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum informs me. 

27 Tac. Agr. 24: ‘In spem magis quam ob formidi- 
nem'; ib. ‘si . . . velut e comspectu libertas tolle- 
retur.’ Incerti Panegyricus Constantio Caesari XI. 
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A.D. 74-90, and of his return to Howth with 
much treasure. Hist. Brittonum in Mommsen’s 
Chron. Minova, III., p. 165, mentions Picts and 
Scots as foes in Severus’ reign. 

28 Agr. 22-25. 

239 Appian, Praef. 5: of ‘Pwuaio 7d xpariorov 
avris (ris Bperravidos) Exovow iwép fucu, obdéer 
ris ddAns Seducvac* ob yap ehopos adrois écriv obd’ 
tw txovew. Cf. Strabo IV. 5, 3. But Tacitus 
disapproved: ‘perdomita Britannia et statim 
missa,’ Hist, I.1 (referring only to the Highlands 
after Mons Graupius, as Dr. Macdonald shows, 
J.R.S. TX., p. 111 sqq., especially 132-3). Incerti 
Pan. Constantio Caes. XX. indicates a protectorate 
about 300 A.D. 

%*® By Dr. Macdonald, /.c., p. 134; so Gaheis, 
P..W. X. 132, ‘ zunachst als provisorisches Ziel.’ 

41 ‘ Pateretur’ is probably sub-oblique =‘ pa- 
tietur’ of Agr.’s thought, though it may be 
Tac.’s retrospect. ‘Brit. ipsa’ might also= 
‘citra finem Britanniae,’ without excluding our 
general view. 
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32 Cf. n. 27 supa. Incerti Pan. Constantino 
Aug. Chap. VII. : ‘ Neque enim ille . . . non dico 
Caledonum, Pictorum aliorumque silvas ac 
paludes, sed nec Hiberniam proximam nec 
Thylen ultimam . . . dignabatur acquirere.’ If 
Zimmer's theory of a copious trade direct 
between Ireland and France could be proven 
(Sitzungsb. Berlin. 1909, pp. 363 sqq.), we might 
suppose that Agr.’s previous, government of 
Aquitania had suggested this policy. But Haver- 
field, /.c., rightly objects that there is no evidence 
and no internal probability in favour of this 
view, which involves a mistranslation of ‘ mis- 
cuerit’ in Agr. 24. A ‘lively trade’ would 
surely have been traceable by Roman coins or 
other remains in the south of Ireland ; but there 
is no such evidence. Rhys’ suggestion (Proc. of 
Br. Acad., 1903-4, p. 55) that Gallic Druids were 
trained in Ireland, not in Britain, seems to lack 
confirmation. (See Addenda.) 

33 Gudeman on Agr. l.c, 

% In Chap. 7, 5, the reference to Britain 
becomes clear only from Chap. 8. The advance 
of the praetorium to Eburacum—a first-rate 
event—is ignored by Tacitus. 

35 Haverfield proposes to take ‘prima’ as 
neut pl.=‘ the first part of his advance’; Gude- 
man as=‘ primum,’ ‘for the first time (to Ire- 
land).’ None of the many emendatious is suc- 
cessful. Seen. 50 infra. 

36 Chap. 10, 5, compared with 24, 1. 

37 Skene, op. cit., p. 43, speaks of camps from 
Dumfries to Wigtonshire, but there is no evi- 
dence that these are Roman. Dr. Macdonald in 
J.R.S. 1X., p. 134. 

38 Agr. 20, 2, ‘nihil . . . apud hostes quietum 
pati, quominus subitis excursibus popularetur.’ 

3® Gaheis in P.-W. X. 133: ‘Im J. 81 drang A. 
iiber die Linie Forth-Clyde hinaus . .. und 
zwar, wie es scheint, im Westen iiber die Clota.’ 

49 Neilson, Annals of the Solway to 1307 ; Scot. 
Hist. Rev. 18, pp. 80-1 (where the reference to 
Camden's Britannia, ed. Gibson, p. 1195, is 
wrong); Macdonald in J.R.S. IX., p. 134; Sir 
J. H. Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 69. 

41 Here the ‘ Roll of Caerlaverock ' is interest- 
ing—a list of 60 ships, mostly from the Cinque 
Ports, mustered there in 1300, under one of the 
earliest English ‘admirals.’ Neilson, pp. 54 sqq. 

42 Agr. 20, ‘aestuaria ac silvas ipse prae- 
temptare.’ 

43 Life of St. Patrick, p. 288 n. 

44 Hist. of Greece, 1V. (ed. 1888), chap. 47, 
P. 492, N. 3. 

46 Roberts-Gardner, Inscr. of Attica, p. 49; 
Hicks-Hill, Gk. Historical Inscr., p. 121 ; Holm, 
Hist. of Greece, 11., p. 372. 

46 IV. «, 3. 

47 Caes, B.G. IV. 20 sqq. As Tacitus says 
(Agr. 13, 2) of Caesar in Britain, ‘ potest uideri 
ostendisse posteris.’ 

48 Neilson, p. 27; S. Adamnan tried to recover 
Irish captives from the King of Northumberland. 
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#9 Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerarium Cambriae, 
Il. r. 

50 So the disputed phrase is best taken: cf. 
Caes, B.G. IV. 23 with Stock's n. 

51 I have hitherto failed to trace this coin, 
which was reported by me to Professor Haver- 
field ; but I have reason to believe that the find 
is genuine. 

52 Gaheis, /.c. 135, makes Domitian's second 
_ ‘acclamatio ’ a record of Agr.’s work in 81 ; but 
then (ib. 132) he wrongly assigns Titus’ last two 
‘acclamationes’ to the British campaign of 8o. 
Mr. Anderson’s objection (Class. Rev. XXXIV., 
p. 160) is thus easily met. 

53 Tac. Agr. 13, 2; Lucan II. 571-2; Strabo 
IV. 5, 3; Hor. Epodes 7, 7; n. 27 supra. 

54 Neglected British History in Proc. of the Br. 
Acad., 1917-8, pp. 251 sqq. Windisch in Das 
keltische Britannien had previously advanced a 
similar view, rejected by Professor Haverfield, 
J.R.S. IIL, pp. 147-8. 

55 Tysilio IV. 16 (tr. by San Marte, Halle, 
1854) [Peace was made with Vespasian in the 
West through Gweyridd’s Queen, a daughter of 
Claudius] ‘ worauf sie zusammen nach London 
gingen, von wo sie Abtheilungen und Haufen 
beider Heere zur Unterwerfung von Irland ab- 
sandten.’ Geoffrey IV. 16 [after an indecisive 
fight at Exonia] ‘mane facto mediante Genuissa 
regina concordes effecti sunt duces, et commili- 
tones suos in Hyberniam ablegaverunt.’ 

56 The same error is found elsewhere, e.g. in 
Eusebius and Eutropius. Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s attempt to refer the name to Selsey Bill 
is unconvincing. 

5? Hegesippus V. 15 in Migne, Patrol., vol. 15; 


cf. Jos. B.J. V. 361 sqq., especially 367-8, which 
gave the cue for amplification, 

58 Gaheis, /.c. 135, ranges himself with the 
majority. ‘Dagegen [against the invasion | 
spricht aber die klare Darstellung bei Tacitus. 
Die zum Beweis herangezogene Iuvenalstelle 
besagt nichts.’ 

ADDENDA. 

To note 16: Schanz (citing W. Christ in sup- 
port) urges that (i.) no praenomen is recorded ; 
(ii.) the poet's local references do not prove 
autopsy ; (iii.) there is nothing in the Satires to 
suggest personal military experience. But even 
so a strong presumption would remain that the 
poet had good information from his relative. 
Mr. Duff admits (with Friedlander) that ‘there 
are allusions in the Satires which are most easily 
explained by the hypothesis that Juvenal was for 
a time an officer in the Roman army.’ Against 
the three dissentients may be quoted Mommsen, 
Hiibner, Friedlander, Dessau, Mayor, Nettle- 
ship, Dirr, and Hardy. 

To note 18: Cf. Masson’s Lucretius, Vol. II., 
p. 13, n. 1, where the life is cited as a parallel to 
the newly discovered, and probably authentic, 
life of Lucretius. 

To note 32: Zimmer's misunderstanding of 
‘miscuerit’ need not invalidate his main con- 
clusion. The Gallic tribes on the Bay of Biscay 
were expert seamen (Caes. B.G, III. 11, 12; 
Orosius VI, 21) ; the traders directly attested by 
Tacitus need not have come from Britain only ; 
and if the trade was by barter (as the absence of 
even native Irish coinage suggests), and mainly 
in wines (as Zimmer thinks) on the Gallic side, 
the lack of material traces would be less strange. 
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TERENTIANA. 
(Continued from C.R., Vol, XXXIV., pp. 147-152.) 


From the paper in which the Interrogatives were treated, by an inadvertency an 
was omitted. As there was every reason to expect, am is found to shorten a sub- 
joined hoc, id, etc. 

Ad. 337 an héc proferendum tibi uidetur usquam? Ge. Mi quidem non placet. 

(So the vulg. since Bentley; but A has usquam esse, and the Cal- 
liopians have esse usgquam. Room could be found for both words by a 
transposition, thus: an hdc tibi uidetur proferendum esse usquam ? etc.) 


Phorm. 235 De. Demiror. Pu. Atqui reperiam: aliud cura, De. Anne hoc 
dicet mihi? So, correctly, the Calliopians ; edd. vulg. blindly following 
Bembinus, an hic. A false quantity. 

Eun. 382 Pa. Flagitium facimus. Cu. Am id flagitiumst si in domum mere- 
triciam. 

Ad. 662 M1. Non, és. Obsecro, non? An illam hinc abducet, pater ? 

(Ad, 667 qui, infelix, haud scio an illam misere nunc amet belongs to a 
different category.) 


Beyond these, there are two instances of an iit : 


Andr, 888 an ut pro huius peccatis ego supplicium sufferam ? 
Phorm. 415 an wt ne quid turpe ciuis in se admitteret ? 


Eho-an and eho-an-non are groups, or composite words, in which the force of the 
first syllable reduces the quantity of the second. 

Phorm, 259 cho dn tu id suscenses nunc illi? Ge. Artificem probum ! 

Andry. 500 mihin quisquam? Da. Eho dn tute intellexti hoc adsimulari? 
S1. Inrideor (quisquam unelided in hiatus after a pause at the change of 
speakers). 

Andry. 766 cho dn non est? Cur. Recte ego semper fugi has nuptias. 

Hec. 671 Pa. Ego alam? La. Quid dixti? Eho dn non alemus, Pamphile ? 


SED. 


Having made good this omission, I can proceed on the lines indicated in my 
last paper. Let us take for our next point of departure an empiric fact, viz. that 
htc and hoc in Terence are never long after sed - 

Andy. 43 sed hdc mihi molestumst: nam istaec commemoratio, 

Andy, 462 sed hic Pamphilus ... Si. Quid dicit? My. Firmauit fidem. 

Haut. Prol, 13 sed hic actor tantum poterit a facundia. 

Haut. 875 sed hic adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator Chremes. 

Let us see whether other inflexions of this sensitive pronoun are also affected. 
Here are the examples: 

(1) Haut. 870 sed haec uti sunt, cautim et paulatim dabis. Thus A, but BCFP 
give, or indicate, a reading sed ut ut istaec sunt . . . and ED have other variants. 
The reading of BCFP seems to me to give a preferable sense, and to explain 
palaeographically the existence of the other: one of the wt’s dropped out; the 
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resulting sed ut istaec sunt was read as sed uti haec sunt, which was duly cobbled, to 
make it scan, into sed haec uti sunt. 

(2) Eun. 99 sicin agis, Parmeno? Age, sed huc qua gratia. Either the -o of 
Parmeno is in hiatus, in which case we have sed hiic ; or elided, which would give 
sed hic. But possibly age should be apage. 

(3) Phorm. 891 sed hinc concedam in angiportum proxumum, 


No. (1) being disposed of, I can only call (2) doubtful, and (3), if sound, definitely 
adverse to a conclusion that sed has universally the force to shorten any subjoined 
case of hic. But there are degrees of intensity and degrees of recessivity: though sed 
may not be of force to abridge a syllable long by nature (as we have seen that quis 
can do), if it overrides position in the examples just cited ‘sed hdc mihi’ and ‘ sed hic 
Pamphilus,’ it is worth while to study its behaviour in collocation with ¢le, iste, etc. 


Haut. 476 non nunc pecunia agitur sed illud quomodo ( = 73 dws). 

Haut. 790 fiat. Quaeratur aliquid. Sed illud quod tibi. 

Haut. 898 séd ille tu6m quoqué Syrus isdem mire finxit filium (an uncom- 
fortable verse. In support of guogué they cite Phorm. 725; but the supporter is 
shaky itself. I shall discuss its integrity when we:come to consider ise), One 
could mend the curious derangement of words in the phrase by reading : 


sed ille <néster> Syrus tué6m quoque .. . 


(Cf. Eun. 974 sed estne ille noster Parmeno? A pure example of ‘ tlle pro articulo.’) 
However, no suspicion attaches to the sed ille. 


Hec, 155 superbumst : sed illam spero ubi hoc cognouerit. 
These four, without an exception, seem to establish a rule: sed ille not sed ille. 
Next sed is: 


Pnorm. 296 non fuit necesse habere : sed id quod lex iubet (with which contrast 
Phorm. 409: itidem ut cognata si s#¢, id quod lex iubet). Why sst td but 
sed id? That is our main question in a nutshell. Why ego illud 
(Andr. 146) but hoc tllud (Andr. 125)? 


There is one other example of sed is which is subject to some reservation : 


Phorm. 852 séd isne est quém quaero? Annon? Ipsust. Congredere actutum. 
Quid est ? 


At first sight one might expect the enclitic -ne to neutralize the action that sed 
exerts on és. But sed isn’ is like usdén=uidesne, which even the laws of dactylic 
verse did not proscribe. However, for a reason which shall be developed presently, 
one might be tempted to emend to séd éstne quém quacro .. . 

And the rest follow: 


Andr, 321 Pa. Sed istuc quidnamst? Cn. Hodie uxorem ducis? Pa, Aiunt, 
Cu. Pamphile. 

Haut, 358 sed istunc exora ut suam esse adsimulet. Cu1n. Scilicet. 

Haut. 648 male docet te mea facilitas multa. Sed istuc, quicquid est. 

Eun.g90 siuiuo ...! Sed istuc, quicquid est, primum expedi. 

Eun. 359 sed istam Thaidem non sciui nobis uicinam. Pa. Haud diust. 

Andry. 174 futuras esse audiuit. Sed ipse exit foras. 

Haut. 426 sed ipsum foras egressum uideo: ibo, adloquar. 

Haut. 1023 sed ipse egreditur. Quam seuerus! Rem, quom uideas, censeas. 


There seem to be no exceptions. 
We may then collect the inference that, to put it no higher, our typically 
vecessive syllables—pronouns unemphatic or actually standing pro articulo — have 
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TERENTIANA 165 


great difficulty in saving their long quantity when subjoined to sed. Shall we 
venture to account for the phenomena by saying that sed has intensity ? 

We know now how to classify the following, to each of which we have found 
analogues in dealing with the effects of Interrogative Intensity: 


Ad. 40 atque ex me hic gnatus non est, séd éx-fvatre : is adeo. 

Ad, 988 séd éx-assentando, indulgendo, largiendo, Micio. 

Eun. 607 sane hercle ut dicis. Séd interim de symbolis quid actumst ? 

Haut. 882 séd interim quid illic iamdudum gnatus cessat cum Syro ? 

Andy. 277 My. Sed uit uim queas ferre. Pa. Adeo me ignauom putas? (so 
Bentley divined: sed usm ut MSS.) 

Haut. 168 miseretque me eius. Sed ut diei tempus est. 





These lead us finally to consider a unique instance: 


Ad, 142 non nil molesta haec sunt mihi. Sed dstendere 


me aegre pati illi nolui, 


On metrical grounds sed dstendere may be defended as Terentian by the parallel 


of ego Ostenderem in Phorm. 793. 


But, metrical grounds apart, does not one desiderate an object for aegre pati ? 
Either sed <ea> ostendere, or sed <id> ostendere. 

Two interesting combinations remain: sed éccum (-am -os) invariably so scanned 
in fourteen examples (Andr. 605, Haut. 256, Eun. 79, 304, 395, 738, 788, Phorm. 464, 
600, Ad. 361, 553, 720, 890, 923). But of course always éccum(-am), (Eun. 776, 918; 
Phorm. 484, Hec. 449, Ad. 792), and atgue éccum (-am), (Eun. 455, Hec. 246, 352, 523).! 


And finally, sed est and sed estne : 


Andr. 448 nil propter hanc rem: sed ést quod suscenset tibi (exactly like guid- 
ést-quod ; though est has the strong meaning, sed overrides it). 


Of sed estne there are four examples : 


Eun. 848 sed éstne haec Thais quam uideo? Ipsast: haereo. 
Ad. 78 sed éstne hic ipsus de quo agebam? Et certe is est. 


Eun. 974 sed éstne ill’ noster Parmeno ? 


Et certe ipsus est. 


Ad. 569 séd éstne frater intus? Sy. Nonest. De. Ubi illum inueniam cogito. 


In the first three of these the length of éstn(e) is preserved by elision ; in the last, 
sed works its effect unchecked: for it can hardly be doubted that the verse is 
trochaic, occurring, as it does, in a long unbroken series of trochaic tetrameters. 


AT. 


There is no reason to expect that at should be inferior in intensity to sed and 
therefore behave differently in combination with a recessive word. The facts do not 


belie this expectation. 


Haut. 1051 non faciam. Me. At id nos non sinemus. CL. Si me uiuom uis, 


pater (id om. BCP.) 


Eun. 693 at ille alter uenit annos natus sedecim. 

Andy. 566 at istuc periclum in filia fieri grauest. 

Haut. 88 Me. Dicetur. Cu. A? istos rastros interea tamen. 
Hec. 469 at istos inuidos di perdant qui haec lubenter nuntiant. 


(Contrast these with at enim istuc in Eun. 381 and Haut. 699.) 


1 I defer, or resign to anybody that will, the 
attempt to draw chronological inferences from 
the tabulation of stylo-metric facts which forms 
the stuff of these articles. A glimpse of possi- 
bilities appears here: in Heyra never sed eéccum 


but three times afgue eccum. The former is 
perhaps a vulgarism. It occurs seven times in 
the mouth of slaves; Thraso has it once; 
Chaerea once; the rustic Chremes of Eunuchus 
once, and the rustic Demea of Adelphi four times. 
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These are all certain enough, and there is no exception or adverse instance ; but 
with cases of hic, the following are open to question : 

Phorm. 910 at hic dehortatus est me ne illam tibi darem. 

Dziatzko-Hauler* remarks that dehortor can be scanned as a trisyllable or a 
quadrisyllable, but says nothing of the shortening of hic. In view of the five 
instances of id, tstuc, istos, etc., just cited, and the general analogy of behaviour in 
such pronouns when subjoined to an intensive word, I see nothing rash in supposing 
that the first foot is a tribrach at hic dzh/ortatus. .. . 


Hec. 790 at haec amicae erunt ubi quamobrem adueneris resciscent. 


If the line were sure, the objection would be grave; but it is evidently an 
alternative version of the next, which A omits but Donatus knew: 


at easdem amicas fore tibi promitto rem ubi cognorint. 


The latter seems preferable, if for no other reason, because #ibi can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. 


Haut. 362 Cun. Verum illa nequid titubet. Sy. Perdoctast probe. 
Crit. At hoc demiror qui tam facile potueris. 

Ad hoc is the reading of BCD. Surely it is right. ‘Iam still (adhuc) in wonder- 
ment how you managed it.’ An adversative is not in point, for Clitipho is making 
no objection. 

QUI. 

There is another class of words near enough akin to interrogatives to make it 
worth while to study their behaviour for our purposes: pregnant (or generic) 
relatives, i.e. such as imply an unexprest demonstrative. We use them chiefly in 
proverbs of course: Fr. qui dort, dine or Ital. In montagna chi non porta non magna ; so 
in German, wer, was. 

To begin with, it is observable that this kind of pronoun is placed in the forte 
and not the faible of the foot, and, where necessary, is shortened but not elided in 
hiatus. (This particular colloquialism is familiar because Virgil ventured on using 
it in heroics— 

Credimus? An gui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
Ecl. viii. 108.) 

This is Terence’s normal practice, which shall first be exhibited before con- 
sidering whether it be capable of definition as an absolute rule. 

Andr. 93 nam git cum ingeniis conflictatur eius modi. 

Phorm. (Prol.) 27 quia primas partes qui aget is erit Phormio. 

»» 162 aliis quia defit quéd amant aegrest .. . 
»» 703 interea amici guédd polliciti sunt, dabunt. 

Eun. (Prol.) 19 ita ut facere coepit. Qudm nunc acturi sumus. 

Hec. 343 nam qii a/mat quoi o/dio ipsus est, bis facere stulte duco (sic, all but A, 

which adds eum after est), 

Ad. (Prol.) 15 nam quéd isti dicunt maleuoli .. . 

»» 335 era lacrimas mitte ac potius guéd ad hanc rem opus est porro prospice. 
»» 706 ego eo intro ut guae opus sunt parentur .. . 

» 454 nisi facient guae silos aequomst . . . 

», 680 €ét scio, nam te amo: quo magi’ guée agis curae sunt mihi. 

Hec. 363 partim quae perspexi, his oculis, partim gude dcceps auribus. 

Haut. 537 eho quaeso laudas qui eros fallunt ? 

»» 1039 quaeris id quod habes, parentes ; guéd abest non quaeris, patri. 

Andr. 858 Quidnam adportas? Da. Nil equidem nisi guéd illum audiui dicere. 

To these add the following, which show that the practice is the same where 
such a relative does not imply but precedes its demonstrative : 
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Haut. 204 et quéd illum insimulat darum, id n6én est .. . 
» 974 quaéve améntia gudd peccaui / égo id obésse huic? Cn. Ilicet. 
Phorm, 125 lex est ut orbae, git sint genere proximi 
eis nubant. 

»» 221 sed guédd modo hic nos Antiphonem monuimus id nosmet ipsos . . . 

» 960 nunc qudd ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes. 
»» 461 is guéd mihi dederit de hac re consilium, id sequar. 

»» 1046 quéd is iubebit faciam. Pu. Mulier sapiens es, Nausistrata. 


Two eloquent examples, The second shows that the phrase scanned naturally 
‘quod 1’ iu/bébit,’ and not ‘ quod is /iubé/bit.’ 
Hec. 73 aut gud uia te captent eadem ipsos capi. 
» 308... mam saepe est guibus-in-rebus alius ne iratus quidem est 
cum de-cadem-—causa. 
»» 581 teque ante gudd me amare rebar, et vez firmasti fidem. 
», 616 séd non minuam méum consilium: ex tsu giiod ést id persequar. 


Or is pro demonstratiuo : 


Ad. 191 minis uiginti tu illam emisti—Qude res tibi uortat male. 
Hec. 98 . . . Quéd ego nanquam crédidi. 
»» 445 quo pacto hoc celem: qgudéd me orauit Myrrhina. 

Haut. 330 quod ut efficerem orando surdas iam auris reddideras mihi. 

Phorm. 158 neu me cupidum eo impulisset. Quéd mihi principium malist. 

Hec. 775 opértet : guéd si pérficiéd, non paénitét me famae. 

Haut. 791 sed illud quod tibi 

dixi de argento: quéd ista debet Bacchidi 
id nunc reddendumst illi. 

Ad. 816 de summa nil decedet: quéd hinc accesserit. 

Is this merely a preferential practice of Terence’s, or does it deserve the name 
ofarule? To this question belongs the discussion of anumber of disputed readings, 
to the determination of which we are now bringing a new evidence. But the general 
principle is clear that — 

1. Qué in the sense of Ital. chi, German wer, stands in the forte of the foot, bating 
one exception that we have seen continually in effect: unless it is in the first foot of 
the verse or of the sentence. This is very common (e.e.g. Andy. 10, 13, 18, 39, 47, 80, 
140, 810, Eun. 43, etc.). Likewise when qué is pro demonstratiuo (e.e.g. Andr. 177, 
208, 341, 620, 691, etc.). To the same category I refer Eun. 120: ‘ego 
cum illo quocum tum uno rem habebam hospite abii huc. Qui mihi reliquit 
haec quae habeo omnia’ (a full stop, or at least a colon, is the reasonable punctuation), 
and ib. 477 ‘fac in palaestra, in musicis: guae liberum.’ The heavy pause after the 
second metron is equivalent to the end of a verse. 

And Phorm. 417: 

ut cum uno aetatem degeret. Quod tt uetas. 

And here should be classified— 

Ad. 53: alii clanculum 
patrés quae faciunt 
for the actor must make his pause, not after clanculum but after patres, to be intelligible. 

There are not a very large number of instances of such a gut in the contrary 
position; but amongst these certain principles of exception begin to manifest 


themselves : 
(a) We find that where gui follows a conjunction (an, ut, nist, quin) the position is 


regularly reversed ; witness the following : 
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Andy. 525 atque haud scio dn, quae dixit, sint uera omnia. 

Eun. 790 qui scis dn, quae iubeam, sine ui faciat.. . . 

Andr. 967 et quidem ego. Da. More hominum euenit zt, guod sim nactus mali. 

Hec. 590 haud facies, neque sinam it, gui nobis, mater, male dictum uelit. 

Phorm, 272 non causam dico quin, quod meritus sit, ferat. 

Phorm. 538 quin, quod opust, beneficium rursum ei experiemur reddere. 

Hec. 399 quin, quod ueri similest, ex te recte eum natum putent. 

Hec. 728 nec pol me multum fallit guén, guod suspicor sit quod uelit. 

Hec. 794 quid est quéd mihi malim gudm, (quod huic intellego euenire) — (it 
should be so punctuated). 

Ad. 99 qui nisi, quod ipse fecit .. . 

Haut. 885 quid ait? Me. Gaudere adeo coepit qudsi, gus cupiunt nuptias. 


Hec. 768 requires separate notice : 
nil apud me tibi 
defieri patiar quin quod opus sit benigne praebeatur. 


(Variant, opus est E.) 
Umpfenbach gives the line as trochaic: 


défieri patidar quin quod opus sit benigne praébeatur. 
Dziatzko, transposing (followed by Ashmore) : 
defieri patiar quin benigne qudéd opust praébeatur. 
Bentley, instinctively— 
defieri patiar quin, quod est, benigne praebeatur, 


which is admirable for sense, as well as correct in the metrical idiom of a phrase 
with guin, quod... 

The rationale of this exceptional sub-principle is plain enough. What we 
indicate in ordinary punctuation by a comma between the an (ut, quin, nisi, etc.) and 
the following pregnant relative is a pause in speech. This pause is sufficient to 
necessitate a certain intensification of the following syllable: consequently we have 
the same licence of a naturally emphatic word being nevertheless placed in the 
faible of the foot, as we exemplified at the beginning of a verse and the beginning 
of a sentence. You may call it a fact of speech or a principle of elocution. I will 
merely recall Bentley’s words, which have been unduly neglected : 


‘Illud tantum monebo ; quod ante me opinor nemo; in primo fere uersuum pede et 
parcius alias licentiam hanc exercuisse Nostrum: idque vectissimo tudicio ; cum Actor, in 
fine prooris uersus anima rvecepta, plenum raprdumque spirstum posset effundere.'—De Metns 
Terentianis, p. xii (Cambridge, 1726). 


(5) Where the relative is subjoined to a necessarily more emphatic pronoun, or 
other word to which the point of the sentence gives particular emphasis: 


Andr. 922 nam EGO gude dico uera an falsa audierim . . . 

Haut. 1038 di istaec prohibeant! Deos nescio, EGo gudd potero ... 

Phorm. 478 eu Phormio! Eco gudd potus porro.. . 

Phorm. 1050 Phormio! At ego ecastor posthac TIBI gudd potero .. . 

Eun. 480 atque HAEC gui misst, non sibi soli postulat. 

Hec. 217 multo melius HIc guae fiunt quam illi ubi sum adsidue, scio. 

Hec. 867 non fieri hoc itidem ut in comoediis, 
omnia omnes ubi resciscunt. Hic guds—fuerat par resciscere. 

(But the reading Hi quos is well supported.) 
Phorm. 345 Ea qui praebet, non tu hunc habeas plane praesentem deum ? 
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Haut. 1000 quid hoc autem? Senex exit foras: ego fugio: aDHVvc qudd- 
factumst. 
miror non ilico adripi iusse. 

Hec. 739 nam si facis facturaue es, BONAS gudd facere par est. 

Ad, 386 istuc est sapere, NON qgudd ante pedes modost 
uidere sed etiam illa quae futura sunt 
prospicere ! 

Phorm. 165 ita me di bene ament, ut mihi liceat Tampiv qudd amo frus, 

iam depecisci morte cupio. 

Hec. 763 nam non sunt solae arbitratae haec : ego quoque etiam credidi. 
Nvnc gudm ego te esse praeter nostram opinionem comperi, 
fac eadem ut sis porro. 

(But the variant nunc cum ego is quite probable.) 

I have not the space to expound each passage at length. A careful reader will 
hardly deny that my capitals would guide an actor to the correct emphasis. And 
indeed for what other reason besides emphasis does any other word ever precede the 
relative in a relative clause ? 

To this category remain to be added the examples of nam—qut - 

Andy. 187 iniqui patris est: nam gudd ante hac fecit, nil ad me adtinet. 

Haut. 416 haud faciam: nam qudd potero adiutabo senem, 
and (a case treated above) Andr. 922 will belong here, if we read with BC and Priscian 

nam quae dico uera an falsa.. . 

It will have been seen that these exceptions readily allow themselves also to be 
classified under the principle of Intensity. The residue of refractory cases is so 
small that we are entitled to say that this kind of gui was normally pronounced cum 
accentu, and therefore, by the nature of comic verse, placed in the forte of the foot. 
That residue deserves a separate examination. 

(c) Andy. 195 nempe ergo aperte wis gude restant me loqui?... 

Haut. 322 uis amare, uis potiri, ués guod des illi effici. 

(The figure gives especial energy to the wis, wis, wis in this latter; in the former 
one I have nothing to plead in extenuation, unless that it would be easy to read wis 
me quae vestant.) 

Haut. 1048 ipsos uideo. Cu. Ehem, Menedeme, cur non accersi iubes 

filiam, é¢ guod dotis dixi, firmas ? 
Hec. 241 diicere uxorem ; é¢ quae uobis placitast condicio datur (ea quae would 
be easy). 
», 264 noui é guae dicis omnia esse ut dicis animinduco. 
», 460 fuit dum uixit, é¢ gus sic sunt haud multum heredem iuuant. 
+> 557 ét quae me peccasse ais. Abi solum solus conueni. 

Observe that four out of these five bad—or, at least, abnormal—verses are found 
in Hecyva. It would take some hardihood to amend them all; and instead of forcing 
the facts to get an absolute rule, it is more reasonable merely to take note of a preva- 
lent frequency of practice. 

I conclude with a line which may be described in Propertius’ words: hic tsb 


pallort . . . uersuserit! It stands in Phorm. Prol. 4: 
qui ita dictitat, quas antehac fecit fabulas 
(ante DG). 


Bentley observed that hic is necessary to the sense if Terence is to be dis- 
tinguished from his calumniator. But we can now recognize a metrical flaw: there 
is nothing to justify the position of guas (a pregnant relative) in the faible of the foot. 
I suggest that the history of our MS. reading is this: originally 
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QVI DICIT ITA QVAS ANTE HIC FECIT FABVLAS 


it became by a common blunder 


QVI ITA DICIT ITA QVAS, etc., 


and finally, by patching, 


QVI ITA DICTITAT QVAS 


Lucius’ censure of Terence’s pieces is ‘ita sunt tenui oratione.’ They are so 


plain. 


The position of guas in the faible of the foot will then be regularized by the 


emphasis on #fa. 


Haut. 338 mane, habeo aliud si istuc metuis : quod ambo confiteamini.' 


To recapitulate: An experiment upon gui pregnant relative has succeeded in 
showing that it is regularly, with very few exceptions, placed in the forte of the foot. 
From this I infer that there was a difference in enunciatory force between these 
forms when, on the one hand, either implying or anticipating their supprest or 
deferred demonstrative, and when, on the other, following an expressed demon- 
strative ; such a difference we define by calling a gui-quae-quod, in these special 
significations, intense. We can next, then, proceed to a further experiment: Do 
they also exercise on the properly susceptible words and combinations those effects 
that we are familiar with, namely to abridge ‘ positional’ and sometimes even natural 


length in a vowel ? 


The answer is given in the following list: 


Ad. Prol. 15 nam, quod isti dicunt maliuoli. . . . 
Haut. 791 . . . quod ista debet Bacchidi. 


Phorm. 43 quod ille unciatim .. . 


Haut, 204 et quod ille insimulat durum .. . 

Phorm. 535 cui minus nihilost? Quod hic si pote fuisset exorarier. 

Ad. 816 de summa nil decedet: quod hinc accesserit. 

Phorm. 161 dum expecto quam mox ueniat git hdnc mihi adimat consuetudinem 
(so BCEFP longe concinnius, as Bentley said). 

Phorm. 960 nunc, qgudéd ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes. 

Haut. 577 ne ineptus, ne proteruos uidear: guéd illum facere credito. 


Ad. 835 quod illés sat aetas acuet. 


And just as we have quid ego x hac inopia (Phorm. 167), ego éxcludor (Eun, 159), 
ego in portu (Andy. 480), ego ut faciam (Haut. 79), so have we 
Eun. 401 Quod in tést. Habes. Rex te ergoinoculis? Scilicets 
Phorm. 449 De. Te. Cra. Qudé in—-rem tuam sint, ea uelim facias: mihi... . 
(So A; the rest wrongly add ego before quae.) 
Phorm. 733 quod ut facerem egestas me impulit . . . 
Eun. 737 correxit miles guéd intellexi minus .. . 


Ad. 667 should probably be scanned 


qui (infelix !) haud scio an illam misere nunc amet. 


We have now a new principle by which to discuss certain questionable readings. 


Ad. 309 


non intellego 


satis quae loquitur (A) 


1 Whether guod dmbo is possible Plautine, I 
dare not say: it is quite incredible in Terence ; 
and even those for whom the blessed symbol 
ikG settles all doubts, have been driven here 
to accept Bentley’s ‘mane, habeo aliud, si iste 
est métus, quod 4mbo....' I suggest that 


loquatur (Cail.). 


QVODAMBO is merely DABOQVOD gone amiss: 
dabo =dicam is a favourite idiom: ‘ Mane, habeo 
aliud, si istuc metuis : dabo quod confiteamini: 
ddbo quid is legitimated by the heavy pause 
(full stop or colon) before dabo. 
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The Calliopians are right : whether quae be interrogative or =¢a quae, it must be 
placed in the forte, unless satis carried some especial emphasis: which plainly it 
does not. 

Haut. 966 ubi cui decuit primo tibi non licuit per te mihi dare, 

= proxumumA )}.,.  .feratA 
abit ee Catt jtibi qui rant Call, 

Whether proxumum or proxumos is right, the sentence is surely misdivided. Read 
‘abi ad proxumum tibi. Qus erat, ei commisi,’ etc. ‘I went to the next person. 
To the available man (7 dvr) I entrusted, etc. Qui evat is like the quod est (rd 
mapov) in Hec. 768 (as corrected by Bentley). 


} : €i commisi et credidi. 


Eun. 77 neque praéterquam quas ipse amor molestias 
habet, addas ; et illas quas habet, recte feras. 


Is practerquam quas to be classed with ut, quas-quin, quas—nisi, quas? or should 
we read ?—neque praeter guasguas ipse amor molestias. 


Hec. 311 Quaprdépter? Quia enim gus éos gubernat animus infirmum gerunt. 

It is a hardly conceivable accentuation. Omit ¢os and all is well. ‘The 
governing mind is weak in them.’ 

Andy. 191 Hoc quid sit? Omnes qui amant grauiter sibi dari uxorem ferunt. 


Perhaps the rhythm guides us to a shade of differentiation in meaning: omnes qui 
amant . . .=‘ lovers always dislike getting married.’ But were the sense ‘ All that 
are in love, dislike getting married,’ it would be omnes q’ amant. 

Similarly in 

Hec. 287 omne quod est interea tempus . .. Does it mean ‘ All the interval is 

gain,’ or ‘ The interval is all gain’? 

If the latter, I believe we must scan 

émne / qudd ést in/terea . . 


and not 
omne quod / ést in/terea. 


HIC-QOVI anv IS-OQVI. 

From interrogatives we have proceeded to quast-interrogatives or pregnant rela- 
tives, and from Terentian management of them in verse we have collected that they 
had a tone of their own in pronunciation. If the pronoun gut was pronounced ‘cum 
accentu’ in certain significations, obviously this was to differentiate it from the same 
word in other significations : just as in English we raise the tone of who ? interrogative 
and pronounce it flat when relative. We started with a hint of evidence drawn from 
beyond Terentian verse, viz. the grammarians’ statement about interrogatives; but 
that statement extends to relatives as well, informing us that they were not ‘cum 
accentu.’ We have next to apply this to the test of Terence. How are they placed 
in the verse? And do they exercise the power of abridging certain long syllables 
when subjoined ? 

Phorm. 515 Optundisne? Haud longumst éd quod orat .. . 

(optundis A, optunde Call., obtundes Flechetsen). 
» 519 Neque ego neque tu. Di tibi omnes éd quod es dignus duint. 

590 Donec tibi éd quod pollicitus sum effecero. 

618 Mihi Phormio. Qui Phormio? [s gui istanc.... Scio (qué elided). 

785 Ut sua uoluntate id quod est faciundum faciat. Faciam. 
1013 Lemni? Haecin erat éa guae nostros minuit fructus uilitas ? 
Hec. 6 Et és qus scripsit 
14 In eis quas primum... . 
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Hec. 295 Tamen nunquam ausus sum recusare edm quam mihi obtrudit pater. 
», 368 Laetae exclamant ‘ Venit !’, id quod me repente aspexerant. 
(But Call. have quod me devepente, perhaps rightly, for me ought to- be 
enclitic.) 
» 457 Atque adeo éd guod maxumumst... 
» 674 Nam cogis éa quae nolo... 
»» 676 Aut quid sit id quod sollicitere .. . 


I suppose these are sufficient to entitle us to call hic-qgut and 1ts—gui groups, fully 
coalesced into a dissyllable. The apparent exceptions to a rule that is abundantly 
attested are few and readily curable. 


(a) Phorm. 737 Qui est eius pater. Adeo? Maneo dum haec quae loquitur 


magis cognosco. 


The opening of the verse is deplorable, and the metres give an uncertain sound, 
but this much is plain: if haec be read, it is fem. sing., not plur. neut. antecedent 
to guae. But it follows that quae should be a pregnant relative and therefore placed 
under the ictus. Consequently Ramain (cited by Dz.—H.*) was right in accepting 
from the Call, the reading dum ea quae loquitur. 

(b) Hec. 463 Pa. Quicquid est id quod reliquit, profuit. La. Immo offuit. 

Id quéd shows that our punctuation and interpretation of the verse are at fault. 
We must read 

Quicquid est id—quod reliquit, profuit. 
‘ Whatever it comes to, we’re the better for what he has left.’ 
correct. 


Quéd reliquit becomes 


(c) Hec. 745 mane: nondum etiam dixi id quod uolui: hic nunc uxorem habet. 

Bentley’s sarcasm upon the conjector ‘qui ne id quidem sensit se id agere 
ut Iambicus sit qui ab Auctore Trochaicus exibat’ did not deter Umpfenbach from 
printing such an insult to humane ears as Bothe’s 

mane: nondum etiam dixi td guéd uolui: hic nunc habet uxorem. 
But Bentley had, witk his usual almost faultless sense of Terentian rhythm (quoting 
Andry. 29 and 536), proposed 
mane: nondum etiam dixi id qguéd te uolui. . . 

Idiom and good sense, and also the saving of the metre: for though #d gudd uolut is 
monstrous id-qudd-—te is correct, the enclitic shifting the accent of the wordgroup. 
Flukes of a maestro: ws rotow é€umeipous Kai tas Evpdopds . . . 

Cf. Haut. 924 Quid faciam? Id quéd me fecisse aiebas parum. 

(d) Haut. 121 ubi comperi éx eis gui ei fuere conscii, 

Phorm. 917 nunc quo redibo ore dd eam quam contempserim, 

are a pair of examples showing the usual transference of accent to a preposition 
combining with a case of is. 

There remains a small number of verses where the metres swither between an 
id quod and a quod, elision making either metrically possible so far as the syllables are 
concerned. 

Hee, 776 Solam fecisse id qgudd aliae meretrices facere fugitant. 

id om. BD. 
id in the faible, quod in the forte : impossible. BD are right. 


Phorm. 513 triduom héc dum id quéd est promissum . . . 
No variant ; nevertheless id is de trop: quéd Est promissum is correct. 
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Haut, 867 Tanto ocius te ut poscat et t% id quéd cupis. 
Id seems to be right. As in 


Phorm. 698 Tit id quéd bonist excerpis. . . 
and 
Phorm. 296 Sed id quod lex iubet. 


the intensity of tu and sed overrules, 
Andr, 764 Mys. Tu nescis? Da. Mitte id gudd scio; dic quod rogo. 


The #d is misplaced: read either 
Tu id nescis ?—mitte quod scio, 
or 
Tu nescis ?—mitte quod scio, id dic guod rogo. 
Where other words intervene between the two members of the group (a case 
analogous to Tmesis), the rule is that the Demonstrative Antecedent must have the 
ictus, the Relative may or may not. 


Eun. 344 In hanc nostrum plateam.—Mirum ni hance dicit, modo 
Huic quae datast dono. 
Phorm, 124 Quid is fecit? Hdc consilium guéd dicam dedit. 
» 412 An ne héc quidem ego adipiscar guéd ius publicumst ? 
»» 657 Dare quantum ab hdc accipio qude sponsast mihi. 
Hec. 600 Sine me obsecro héc effugere, uolgus qudéd male audit mulierum. 
»» 727 Non héc de nihilo guéd Laches ... 

Ad. 141 Nec nil nec omnia haéc sunt quée dicit: tamen. 

Phorm, 771 Planissume.—Eis nunc praemidmst gus recta praua faciunt. 

Haut. 403 Quis nam hic adulescens ést gui intuitur nos? .. . 

Hec. 402 Pollicitus sum et seruare in ¢o certumst qguéd dixi fidem. 

A few verses require explanation : 

Phorm, 215 Sed hic quis est senéx quem uideo in ultima platea? Ipsus est. 

Sed quis hic (Cail.). 

In either case the right of Asc to be in the forte is overruled by the intensity of 
sed initial or of quss. 

Phorm. 516 

hic AD : béni A an ' ’ 
fdem| =O au} ti quod {pen ec a4,} Proméritus fieris, cOnduplicauerit. 
The right reading is Bentley’s 
idem hic tibi quod bene 
for (1) bont may be Plautine but is hardly Terentian, and (2) sdem hdc . . . quod must 
necessarily be so accented. And we can see further that the right emphasis is 
Idem hic T1B1 quod bene promeritus fueris conduplicauerit. 

Haut. 21 licere [id] facere guéd illi fecerunt putat. 

Id om. BD rightly. 

Hec. 391 ceterum de redducenda id facias guéd in-rem sit tuam. 

Either omit sd or read : 

ceterum id de redducenda facias. 
Eun. 400 labore alieno magno partam gloriam 
uerbis saepe in se transmouet gus habet salem. 

Whether we read qui sal habet with Bentley, or retain the unpleasing synaloepha 
qui habet, the gus is abnormal. Being a pregnant relative, it should have stood in 
the forte ; placed in the faible, it shows that a demonstrative is missing. And, as 
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usual, reasons of idiom and palaeographical reasons come in to support a case once 
started on rhythmical grounds. For it is not the plur. werba but the sing. suerbum 
that means a witticism: werba are language, uerbum is a select piece of language, a 
phrase, sometimes a proverb. And Nonius actually cites this passage with wuerbo. 
All the difficulties are solved at once by reading : 


sal habet, or 
habet salem. 

Eun. 979 Ere, primum te arbitrari [id] quod res est uelim. 

Id—quod-rés-est is a group, as may be seen in— 

Eun. 748 Educta ita uti teque illaque dignumst.—Quid ais ?—Jd quod rés est, and 
Ad. 206, uérum cégito id—quod—vés-est ... 


uerbo is saepe in se transmouet qui 


Here Bembinus is probably right in omitting ¢d. 


Phorm. 158 Quod utinam ne Phormioni id suadere in mentem incidisset. 
Neu me cupidum ¢o impulisset! Quod mihi principiumst mali. 


Punctuate so. ‘Quod pro demonstrativo’ begins a new sentence emphatically : 
‘That was what. . .’ 
If the id and the co were antecedents to it, both must be placed under the ictus. 


Ad, 28-31 Si apsis uspiam 

aut ubi si cesses, euenire ¢a satius est 

quae in te uxor dicit et guae in animo cogitat 

irata, quam illa quae parentes propitii. 

The position of ca in the faible is objectionable, but delicate remedies will meet the 
case: read ‘ ea wenive satius est.’ (uentve = euentre is Terentian.) 

The incidental removal of a proceleusmatic from the fifth foot does not diminish 
the probability of the conjecture, and the much greater frequency of euenire than 
uenive, ‘to happen,’ accounts for the error supposed. Even a recording angel might 
be forgiven for writing EVENIRE for EAVENIRE. 

quando nihil times, 
et hoc nfhil est guéd ego dico, tu narra... . 
Cod. Victorianus D' alone omits hoc; and perhaps Victorianus contra mundum is 
right. Quod is rightly accented in either case, whether as a pregnant or a 
separated relative. The legitimacy of e¢ hoc nthil will be discussed hereafter. 


Phorm. 1000 


Hec. 515 Atque in eam hoc omne guéd mihi aegrest, euomam. 
Why is hoc in the faible? Has hoc-omne (hoc being ‘pro articulo’) coalesced 
into a group? Or is it the emphasis of t# Eam ? 
Eun. 770 Périi! Huic ipsi 6piis patronost guem defensorem paro. 
The position of huic shows how the line should be scanned. 
Bentley restored the sense of these two difficult verses by reading: 
Ad. 946-7 Merito tuoteamo. Verum... Mz. Quid? De. Ego dicam hoc 
cum fit guéd uolo. 
Mi. Quid nunc? Quid restat?... 
For cum fit a variant confit is attested by Donatus and other grammarians. 
Dziatzko, followed by Ashmore and others, prints— 


Mi. Quid? De. Ego dicam hic <quom> confit 


Merité teamé. uerim... 
quéd uolo. 

To scan merito te amo uerum as anything but a trochaic opening is rhythmically as 

monstrous as the German metrist’s hexameter syllabdrum nos quantitdtem non curdmus 

ullam. But the presence of a single trochaic among a series of iambic octonarii is 
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very improbable. Therefore Bentley’s merité—tuo té-amo is almost certain. His 
Quid? Ego dicam is also much better than Muretus’ Quid? Quid ego dicam? So 
far good. The last words remain to be explained: Dziatzko’s reading involves no 
abnormality in the héc . . . guéd; Bentley’s ‘ego dicam hoc cum fit guod’ does: the 
hoc has a right to be in the forte of the foot. Also the evidence for conjit is strong. 
All can be put right by a change of punctuation, reading : 


De. Ego dicam (Hoc confit!) Quod uolo. . 


He feigns a hesitation. He begins: ‘ Thanks everso much! But... Mz. Well? 
De. I'll tell you. (Aside, It’s coming off!) What I wantis... M1. What next? 
What is there to come?’ By making Hoc confit an aside, you justify hoc having no 
ictus on it. And this interpretation of Quod uolo . . . agrees with Micio’s next 
words Quid nunc? Quid restat ? which show that Demea is hesitating. But it isa 
further possibility that (Hoc confit /) belongs to Aeschinus: in which case Demea’s 
sentence would run ego dicam . . . quod uolo, with an interruption. 


Ad. 236 iamne enumerasti id quod ad te rediturum putes? 
‘ id om. BCFP. 

Which is the right reading? The scruple that moved me to look more closely 
into this verse led in the first instance to the answer that BCFP are right: id qudd is 
unlawful. But a further question arose: is guédd dd te lawful? You have Quod in 
test in Eun. 401, but that is the first foot of the line: otherwise it must conform to 
Haut. 845 serua quod in-test filium. 

But once you come to scrutinize the passage, you see than Sannio is calculating 
not the figure of his profits, but the probable date of his return from Cyprus. The 
sense therefore requires 


iamne enumerasti quoad te rediturum putes ? 


Cf. Phorm. 148 Quoad expectatis uestrum? and 4. 462 Percontatum ibo ad portum 
quoad se recipiat. 
J. S. PHritcimore. 


My best thanks are again due to Mr. C, J. Fordyce, of Balliol College, for reading my proofs 
and correcting my references. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLINY’S Z£P/S7ZLES. 


Tue following notes are based on the apparatus criticus in the edition of 
E. T. Merrill (Teubner, 1922) : 


I. 20. 5 ‘uides ut statuas, signa, picturas, hominum denique multorumque 
animalium formas, arborum etiam, si modo sint decorae, nihil magis quam amplitudo 
commendet.’ Why ‘many animals’ and not ‘many men’ and ‘many trees’? Read 
mutorum ; with ‘animalia,’ a standing opposition to ‘homines,’ as in Seneca, Ep. 76. 26 
‘ea quae tam homini contingunt quam mutis animalibus,’ where also it has been 
corrupted to multss as in many other places. 


IV. 3. 4 (in a compliment to Arrius Antoninus upon his poems) ‘quantum ibi 
humanitatis, uenustatis, quam dulcia illa, quam antigua, quam arguta, quam recta,’ 
This is the reading of BF, but MVD have amantia, which can scarcely be a corruption 
of antigua. The variants are much better explained by ‘antiqui<tatis> amantia,’ 
or ‘antiqui<tatem> amantia’; for the accusative is correct, though less common, 
Cic. Att, I. 19. 1 ‘ciui amanti patriam.’ So Seneca, N.Q. 6. 12. 1 ‘Archelaus anti- 
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quitatis diligens.” The thought is Plinian; see Ep. VIII. 24. 3, especially ‘sit apud 
te honor antiquitati.’ The Thesaurus, reading ‘amantia’ only, says ‘ nota neutrum.’ 
If so, then note also Ovid, Fasts 6. 113. 


IV. 27. 4. In the complimentary verses upon himself that Pliny quotes from 
Sentius Augurinus we read: 


unus Plinius est mihi priores: 
mauult uersiculos foro relicto 
et quaerit quod amet putatque amari. 


The MSS. here vary between ‘amari’ and ‘amare,’ which is better supported. A 
parallel is sought in IX. 33. 6 (in the story of the enamoured dolphin), where the 
boy ‘agnosci se, amari putat; amat ipse,’ and I imagine the text is intended to mean 
‘he looks for something to love, and he thinks he is beloved,’ But suppose he is 
not? What use is his ‘thought?’ I fancy Pliny’s flatterer wrote ‘ putetque amare,’ 
‘someone to love and to think loves him.’ 


VI. 2. 9 ‘sed de his melius coram ut de pluribus uitiis ciuitatis. nam tu quoque 
amore communium soles emendayt cupere quae iam corrigere difficile est.’ Our 
scholars, troubled about ‘communium,’ have overlooked a worse corruption in 
‘emendari, which means the same as ‘corrigi,’ a verb with which it is not seldom 
conjoined. A conclusive example is X. 39. 6 ‘quae uidentur emendanda corngere, 
quae transferenda transferre.’ The sense, that we should wish to see ‘ended’ what 
we cannot have ‘ mended,’ is secured by the change of a letter ‘ amendari,’ ‘ put out 
of the way,’ often written ‘amandari.’ Cf. Cicero, N.D. 2. 141 ‘ut in aedificiis 
architecti auertunt ab oculis naribusque dominorum ea quae profluentia necessario 
taetri essent aliquid habitura, sic natura res similis procul amendauit a sensibus.’ 


VII. 4. 7 ‘transii ad elegos; hos quoque non minus celeriter explicui: addidi 
alios facilitate corruptus.’ 

If Pliny means only that he wrote some more ‘elegi’ after his first piece,’ his 
‘corruptus’ seems unjustifiably strong. It would be a great improvement to read 
‘alios <atque alios>.’ Lipography iscommon enough in the MSS. of the Epistles. 


VII. 6. 13 ‘non facile me repeto tantum adsensum agendo consecutum quantum 
tunc non agendo. similiter nunc et probatum et exceptum est quod pro Vareno 
hactenus non tacus,’ 

Thus the MSS., with the exact contrary of the sense required; as Sichard, 
Schaefer, Stang], C. F. W. Miiller have seen, but without hitting on the easiest 
remedy, conticut to wit, probably from the rarity of its use for ‘ remaining silent,’ for 
which, however, see Livy 30. 30. 2 ‘ paulisper alter alterius conspectu, admiratione 
mutua prope attoniti, conticuere. tum Hannibal prior...’ Cf. Ulpian, Dig. 48. 19. 6 
‘ qui tam diu conticuerunt,’ cited in the Thesaurus. 


X. 116. 2 ‘ipse enim sicut arbitror, praesertim ex sollemnibus causis, conceden- 
dum tus inuitationis.’ 
This is the emendation of Scheffer; but the tradition appears to be ‘iussi’ or 
‘jussisti ’ that is ‘ius sstud.’ 
J. P. Postcare. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
July 25, 1922. 
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THE DATE OF PHILODEMOS DE S/GNIS. 


In discussions of the date at which Philodemos wrote the treatise rept onpetwv 
kai onpewoewv there is general agreement on one point—that for this purpose our best 
evidence is a passage from col. 2, ll. 11 sqq., of the papyrus. The author is there 
explaining the difficulties of induction in allowing for unobserved variations, and in 
taking Man as an instance he quotes first ‘ the Kretan giant’ and then 00)s év ’Axwpe 
muypai/ovs S(exvi)ovorw, apéXec 8 dv/a(A)dyo(vs trois ovs) “Avrwvios viv / ex Lupials 
éxo)pio(ato. In the last line the letters of the papyrus are ER YPIA®, which equally 
well may represent either ¢€ “Ypias or é« Svpias; but é« Vvpias has held the field since 
it was first suggested by Gomperz.! 

The attempts which have been made to extract from this passage a terminus post 
quem for its coxaposition rest on four assumptions—(1) that é« Zupéias is right; (2) that 
éxopicaro is algo right ; (3) that éxouéoaro means something like ‘brought for himself’ 
and not ‘ caused to be brought,’ though it cannot be denied that the latter meaning is 
at least possitiie ; and (4), as can scarcely be doubted, that the Antonius mentioned 
is M. Antonius the triumvir. With so much taken for granted, the editors go on to 
look for the earliest date at which Antonius could have come home to Italy from 
Syria with pygmies in his baggage. The first historical comment on this sentence 
seems to have been one published in 1879 by F. Bahnsch,? who wrote, ‘Der Triumvir 
war zuerst in Jahre 41 in Syrien’; but two years later Philippson® observed that 
Bahnsch had overlooked the previous visit of Antonius to Syria during the proconsul- 
ship of A. Gabinius in that province. After quoting the date which Bahnsch had 
offered, Philippson goes on, ‘Sed Antonium a Gabinio proconsule anno u. 697 
magistrum equitum ductum esse Plutarchus (Anton. v. c. III.) testis est, unde 
a. u. 700 Romam redierunt. [Here he gives a reference to Drumann, Gesch. Roms III., 
pp. 46-53-] Post hunc ergo annum paulo librum scriptum esse consentaneum est.’ 
In this condition the question has rested up till now, though it should be said that 
Philippson’s view was reproduced by Diels* so lately as 1916. Diels’s comment on 
the present passage is, ‘ Man hat diese Notiz mit Recht auf die syrische Expedition 
des Prokonsuls Gabinius bezogen, bei der seit 58 Antonius magister equitum war. 
[Here is a reference to Drumann-Groebe, G. Roms I. p. 47 sqq., III. 48.] Die von 
Philodem erwahnte Kuriositat fallt in das Jahr 54. Danach muss also jene Schrift 
verfasst sein.’ This seems to be the last word written on the subject in Germany. 

These remarks of Philippson and Diels contain at least three points which call 
for comment. First there is Philippson’s statement that Gabinius and Antonius 
returned to Rome in 54 B.c., for which no support whatever is to be found in the 
pages of Drumann to which he refers. That Gabinius came back to Rome in that 
year there can be no doubt at all; but a glance at Drumann’s article on Antonius 
would have revealed that our only direct authority for the movements of Antonius 
after this Syrian episode—Cicero°—says definitely that, instead of coming home in 
54, Antonius went straight from Alexandria to join Caesar in Gaul. ‘ Quis tum inde 


¢. xalc., p. 6. 

* H. Diels, Philodemos tiber die Gitter: erstes 
Buch. Berlin, 1916, p. 99. 

5 II, Phil. 19, 48. 


1 Gomperz, Herk, Studien, I. Heft, p. 4. 

2 F, Bahnsch, Des Epikureers Philodemus Schrift 
wepic. xai o., Lyck, 1879, p. 6. 
3 R. Philippson, De Philodemi Libro gui est repi 
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reditus aut qualis? Prius in ultimam Galliam ex Aegypto quam domum.’ This by 
itself is a serious objection to the theory that these dwarfs were brought to Italy by 
Antonius in 54. 

Next comes the still stranger opinion, to which both commentators are com- 
mitted, that Antonius served under Gabinius as magister equitum. A magister equitum 
was a person of quite outstanding importance in the Roman state, holding a position 
which was roughly that of chief of staff to a dictator; and naturally it was not to an 
office of this kind that Antonius, a young man only twenty-five years old, was 
appointed by Gabinius at the end of 58. Nor could it have been, since Gabinius 
himself was not dictator. Thus it is not surprising to find no hint that Antonius at 
this time bore so extraordinary a title in the pages of Drumann quoted to support 
this curious assertion. As a matter of fact, the rank of Antonius during this period 
was certainly that of praefectus equitum (or equitatus), the meaning of which is clear 
enough, even though our knowledge of details during the period of military transition 
is poor. It meant that, while at times he might be given charge of a larger part, if 
not the whole, of the cavalry force, like the young P. Crassus! in the Gallic campaign 
of 58, Antonius was normally in command of no more than an ala of three or four 
hundred men. The difference in prestige between a magister equitum and a mere 
praefectus of cavalry is considerable, and it has some bearing on the date of De Signis. 

The third question is one which arises about the place at which Antonius is 
most likely to have found his dwarfs. Diels, without further explanation, says that 
they were acquired during ‘ the Syrian expedition’ of Gabinius ; but, since Gabinius 
was governor of Syria, it is not altogether clear what is to be understood by this 
expression. During his stay in the East Gabinius made two expeditions from 
Syria—one against Aristoboulos and his son Alexandros in Judaea, and the other on 
behalf of Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt; and if pygmies were found on either of these 
campaigns, probability is all in favour of Egypt having been the place where they 
were encountered. The ancient world seems to have come into contact with pygmy 
tribes in two widely separated regions—one on the borders of India, for which 
Ktesias? is the authority, and the other round the upper reaches of the Nile; but it 
was with the second of these sources that pygmies came more and more to be 
associated. The J/ocus classicus is Aristotle, Hist, An. VIII. 12, 597a, 6 sq., but the 
connection was closer in Romantimes. If the literary authorities, such as Mela 111. 8, 
Pliny, Nat. Hest. VI. 188, and Claudian, Ep. ad Ser., 13 sqq., are not enough, the 
archaeological evidence is conclusive. Wall paintings,? mosaics,‘ and. above all a 
monument like the plinth of the Vatican Nile,5 combine to show that from Hellenistic 
times the pygmy came very near to being the symbol by which Egypt was repre- 
sented. And, in addition to this, that Egypt was the provenance of the particular 
dwarfs with whom we are concerned is to some extent suggested by the mention of 
Akoris in the present passage. But this at once produces another difficulty in the 
accepted view; for, if the pygmies really came from Egypt, Philodemos would 
naturally have written Aiyirrov for the alleged =vpias, particularly since Antonius 
on this occasion sailed for the West direct from Alexandria. 

There seem then to be three reasons for objecting to Philippson’s suggestion 
that the terminus post quem for the composition may be fixed at 54 B.c.; and if these 
are accepted, the next question to ask is, What is the legitimate inference that can 
be made from the passage? The most hopeful point of departure is certainly the 
reference to M. Antonius by his nomen alone. Philippson himself sees the difficulty 

1 Caesar, De Bell, Gall. 1, 52, 7. p. 101; Rostowzew in Rém, Mitt, XXVI. (1911), 
3 Ind. 11. P. 55 $94- 
3 Vide Helbig, Wandgemalde Campaniens, p. 378 4 Vide Héron de Villefosse in Bull, arch. dw 


sqq.; Id. Untersuch u.d. Campanische Wandmalerei, Comité, 1903, p. 15 $qq. 
5 Vide Helbig, Fiihrer I%., p. 27. 
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of this for so early a date as 54, and tries to get over it by the assumption that 
M. Antonius was so familiar to the circle of Philodemos that he might be mentioned 
by its members among themselves without his praenomen being given. But the 
explanation is not really satisfactory ; familiarity did not express itself in Roman 
times by the ambiguous use of an unqualified nomen any more than it does to-day by 
the use of the surname alone, especially in cases where there is a possibility of 
confusion. Familiarity does not make it easier to see that by ‘ Antonius’ Marcus 
of that name is meant and not one of his brothers Gaius and Lucius, but rather the 
reverse. What in reality is familiar is the use of the praenomen alone, as in the case 
of & Taie rai in epi pnt. iz., col. 42a 5; but it is with the precise opposite of this 
that we are dealing here. Yet though Philippson’s attempt to turn this obstacle 
cannot be called a success, he at least draws attention to a point of some importance 
for the present question; and since it cannot be definitely denied that the other vital 
word—exouicaro—may mean no more than ‘ caused to be brought,’ the isolated nomen 
‘Avrwvios remains our most valuable piece of evidence in searching for the desired 
date. 

Meusel’s? remark, ‘ Wird ein Romer zum erstenmal erwahnt, so werden regel- 
massig zwei Namen ihm angegeben,’ is probably not meant to be true of Roman 
usage without exception ; but the only qualifications to it that are relevant here are 
that it does not hold, first, in references to men of the greatest prominence, nor, 
secondly, in certain cases to be found in the private correspondence of intimate 
friends where there can be no ambiguity. But how careful the Romans were in this 
matter can be seen from the famous opening of Cicero’s letter? to P. Volumnius 
Eutrapelus in 51 or 50 B.C., or again from a public utterance like the speech Pro 
Milone. There, since Milo had no namesake with whom to be confused, he is 
referred to as ‘ Milo’ over a hundred times, and as ‘ T, Annius’ no more than five ;* 
whereas Clodius, who has to be distinguished from his brothers as well as from the 
other Claudii, is ‘ P. Clodius’ almost as often as he is ‘Clodius’ tout couvt—the 
figures are approximately 34 to 39. And it must be remembered that this is in 
a speech where the identity of the Clodius in question could not readily be mistaken. 
The application of this to the case of M. Antonius, who had two brothers living, is 
clear ; he could scarcely have been casually introduced, even in a work written for 
the circle of Philodemos, as anything but M. Antonius before the time at which his 
political importance had made him the pre-eminent Antonius of the Roman world. 
And even if it is just conceivable that he had reached this position during his undis- 
tinguished quaestorship in 52, it is not in the least likely that he was outstanding 
enough to be called by his nomen alone before his operations on behalf of Caesar in 
the year 50. Consequently it would seem that the terminus post quem cannot be earlier 
than the beginning of the forties. This is as much as can be said with entire 
confidence, though it is possible to go further by making the conventional assumption 
about éxouicaro. If this word is rightly restored, and if its implication is that 
Antonius himself brought his dwarfs back from the East, then the date of composition 
cannot be earlier than the first return of Antonius from Syria after 50 B.c. ; and this 
return took place in 40, when he came back to Italy for the conference of Brundisium 
after having been in Syria for a time at the end of 42. It was perhaps with some- 
thing like this in mind that Crénert® wrote of this passage in De Signis, ‘ Das deutet 
auf die Jahre 42-37 v. Chr., oder eine nicht viel spatere Zeit hin.’ 

Only one more point remains to be raised. Is éx Xvpias necessarily right? 
Various places named Hyria are known in the ancient world, and it is worth while 


' Vide Sudhaus, Philodemi Vol. Rhet. 1., p. 223. 
2 Caes. De Bell. Ciu., ed. Kraner-Hofmann- 
Meusel?!, p, 341. 


3 Ad Fam. VII. 32. 
4 Vide Cic, Pro Mil., ed. J. S. Reid, p. 67. 
5 Herntes 36, p. 568, 
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to say that with one of them Antonius is connected. Appian! records that in 40 B.c., 
at the Hyria which was between Brundisium and Tarentum, Antonius captured a 
force of 1,500 cavalry on its way to join Octavianus. Of course it is not to be 
suggested that this was any kind of bantam squadron; but it is not beyond the 
limits of possibility that, when he was on this raid, Antonius carried off a few dwarfs 
kept as deliciae in the establishment of some rich man in the neighbourhood. That 
deliciae were coming into fashion at this time is notorious, and it is equally certain 
that dwarfs were a favourite type. So much may be said on the strength of the 
literary evidence,? and the wall-paintings of Pompeii may be added to show the 
popularity of this kind of thing in southern Italy. But the suggestion cannot be 
pressed. All we can say is that, if «£ “Ypias were to be read, the composition could 
not be earlier than 40 B.c., and that the same date is indicated, even with the other 
reading, if the usual assumption about the meaning of éxouioaro is made. Though it 
is not certain, that assumption is natural; but if caution counsels its rejection, then 
it must be enough to conclude that Philodemos wrote De Signis at some time after 


50 B.c. 
H. M. Last. 


St. Joun’s CoLLeGe, OxForD. 


1 Bella Ciu. 5, 58. 2 Vide e.g. Cat. 55, 5; Prop. 5, 8, 41; Suet. 


Diu, Aug. 83. 


VARIVS’ THYVESTES. 


Since Teuffel’s Romische Litevatury (at least the edition of 1910) mentions 
s.v. Varius (§ 223, 2) the famous entry in the Monte Cassino MS. (Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 7530) INCIPIT THVESTES VARI, but ignores its occurrence in a Benevento MS. 
(Rome, Casanat. 1086 or A III. 11), it may be well to give some account of the 
latter codex. For I read with amusement a recent article in this journal in which 
the writer severely censured Mr. Garrod’s ignorance of the entry in Paris 7530, 
but revealed his own ignorance by assuming that it was the scribe of the Paris 
MS. who had the lost tragedy of Varius before him. 

The Benevento transcript was shown by Morelli in Rendic. Accad. Lincet XIX. v. 
[1910], to contain Ursus’ Epitome of Priscian’s Grammar. (Ursus became bishop 
of Benevento in 833). Dr. Lowe (Beneventan Script, p. 336) assigns it to the ninth 
century (but Paris 7530 to the end of the eighth). I looked again at the MS. this 
Easter. The Varius entry appears in the middle of the second column of fol. 64” 
(immediately after the De Figuris vel Scematibus), 1NCIPIT THVESTES VARI, and in 
followed (as in the Paris MS.) by the Vita Vari: Lucius Varius cognomento Rufus 
Thyesten ... accepit. (Then the list of Notae Criticae: Notae XXI. quae versibus 


apponi consuerunt—obelus, etc.) 

We can hardly regard this as a mere transcript of Paris 7530. Rather both 
transcribe the entry from one and the same exemplar. Are we forced to believe 
that the writer of this exemplar actually had before him a full MS. of the Thyestes, 
began tocopy it out, and then changed his mind after writing the preface (whole or is 
part)? Hardly. There are other ways of explaining this welcome but tantalizing 
entry. W. M. Linpsay. 
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THE JOV/JLAEZ-DEDICATIONS FROM S. MARIA 
DI CAPUA. 


A FAMOUS group of heraldic dedications, with inscriptions in the Oscan 
dialect, the dovilae-inscriptions as, in the uncertainty that prevails as to their 
real character, scholars have generally been content to call them (from the 
recurrence of the word diuvila- or [ina later form] <%vila-, presumed 
to be the name of the object dedicated, in all or nearly all of the dedicatory 
inscriptions), have long been a standing puzzle to students of the Italic dialects. 
A visit made in the spring of 1922 to the Museo Nazionale at Naples, where a 
number of the tovilae are now preserved, provided an opportunity of recon- 
sidering, with the actual objects before me, a new explanation of these most 
interesting dedications which I now venture to publish. 

A brief summary of their chief characteristics is all that is necessary here; 
for further details the reader may consult Professor R. S. Conway’s [talic 
Dialects * to which reference will frequently have to be made in this paper. 
The majority of these objects, twenty-one out of a total of twenty-five, not 
counting mere fragments, are known for certain to have been found on the 
fondi Tivone and Paturelli at Curti near the ancient Capua. It is unfortunate 
that accurate records of the exact site of many of the iovilae were not kept at 
the time of discovery; but of the twenty-one Curti specimens just mentioned, 
we know that certainly fifteen and possibly seventeen were found within the 
precinct of a temple which is demonstrated by the character of the objects 
found on the site to have been a sanctuary of Juno Lucina, or, at any rate, of 
the Campanian goddess corresponding to her.” I was not able to see the 
‘amusing array,’ as Conway calls it, of statuettes, now in the Museo Campano 
at Capua, but I examined a collection of similar ones, also from Capua, which 
are preserved at Naples (Museo Nazionale). Professor Conway has kindly 
sent me the following description of the Capua statuettes: they are ‘ groups of 
figures of terracotta (?), each of a seated mother with infants—of assorted sizes, 
supported in a row in each arm with their toes, of course in the regulation 
swaddling-bands, converging in her lap. I remember some vividly, with at 
least three children on each arm. I imagine them to be ex uoto offerings, after 
childbirth . . .’. Professor Conway will not be certain ‘ after twenty-six years’ 
about the material, but his recollection is that it was terracotta. The similar 
statuettes which I saw at Naples are of terracotta.* I could not find any 

1 Vol. I., pp. ro1-110; cf. Buck, Grammar of Vol. I, (Antichita), pp. 146 sq., e.g. Nos. 20298, 
Oscan and Umbrian, p. 247. ‘una divinita matronale con putto; arte e pro- 


3 Conway, /.c., p. 109, with footnote. venienza capuana ;' 20267, ‘statdetta di divinita, 
3 See the Guida del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, madre con due infanti, capuana.’ 
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figures from Capua holding more than two children (one on each arm), and only 
one of these; but I counted sixteen (all from Capua) with one child each. To 
me it seems better to regard these statuettes as representations of Juno Lucina 
in the familiar xovpotpodos type, rather than as ex uoto after childbearing. 
Juno Lucina appears in the character of the protectress of growing children 
also on a number of Imperial coins—for example, on coins of the younger 
Faustina.' Similar objects have been found commonly in other parts of 
Campania, in Latium, and in South Italy generally, and are usually explained 
as ‘ votive offerings to Fortuna and other deities of childbirth,’? although it is of 
course recognized that they are imitations of a well-known Greek type. This 
point, however, of the precise significance of the statuettes does not affect my 
theory of the iovi/ae. 

These particular iovilae from Curti, it may be pointed out, include the 
oldest® of the whole group, earlier, that is, than civca 300 B.c., and therefore 
amongst the earliest known Oscan inscriptions. It is possible that if more 
accurate account had been kept of the sites on which the rest were found the 
proportion of fifteen out of twenty-one from the temple precinct might have 
been still larger; in addition to the fifteen examples which are intact or nearly 
so, there are also six small fragments found in the same place.* 

Of the whole collection of tovilae, some are inscribed blocks of tufa, others 
are tiles or small stelae of terracotta on which the inscription is stamped, in 
some cases on both sides, with only very siight and unimportant differences of 
wording, if any, between the readings of the two faces. The dedicatory inscrip- 
tions give, in many cases, besides the names of the person or persons—a family 
or a corporation—making the offering, the date (day, month, and occasionally 
the year) on which it was first made, and on which, in a number of examples, 
a command is made that it shall be repeated in future years. Some of these 
festivals were to be-celebrated with a banquet as well as with (or instead of ?) 
the more usual sacrifice mentioned with regard to others. Not a small pro- 
portion bear various emblems which can only be regarded as heraldic. The 
real nature of the zovi/ae taken as a whole, with the many interesting but puzzling 
and rather unusual features that they present, is far from being perfectly 
understood; but in no previous discussion of them do I find any suggestion of 
their possible connexion with Juno—a connexion, which, it seems to me, if it 
can be established, will go far to explain many of the difficulties which have 
baffled us so far. 

Hitherto it has either been taken for granted® that the word diuvila., 
iuvila-, contains the same stem (not the root merely) as the Latin Iuppiter, 
Touts, although the quantity of the second syllable, -i-, as is clear from the 


Oscan spelling with -#-, not iv, which is the symbol regularly used for -z- or 


1 Cohen, Med. Imp., ed. 2, Vol. III. 147, possibly 112). 
cf. Serv. Aen. 1, 75. * Jd. ibid., Nos. 124 sqq. 
2 Warde Fowler, Rel. Fest., p. 226, 5 E.g. by Buck, O.U. Gram., p. 247, Lindsay 
2 Conway, /.D., Nos. 102, 104, 105, rrr (and Lat. Lang., p. 250. 
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-é- in the developed alphabet, has aroused suspicion; or else, more cautiously, 
the question of the stem has been left quite open (there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the root is the same as that of Jouts, dies), and the word has then 


been translated ‘day-stone.’* The possibility that iuvila- might mean 
‘dedicated to Juno’? (Juno standing for *Jouino) seems not to have been con- 
sidered, even though so many of these objects were found within the enclosure 
of one of her temples. Phonetically, zoutlo- can stand for *(d)iouin-lo-, since 
in Oscan -n/- becomes -//- (as in Latin), and -//- may be written -/-.° 

This raises the vexed question of the etymology of Latin Juno. Recent 
authorities—for example, Walde,* following Schulze, amongst the etymolo- 
gists, and Wissowa amongst the students of Roman religion—have rejected 
the old connexion with Juppiter, Jouis, in favour of a new one with cuuenis. 
This new view is based upon the evidence of extant inscriptions, in which uno 
is never written (1) with the diphthong -ozw-, or (2) with initial d-. In particular, 
its supporters rely upon two early inscriptions, C/L.I., ed. 2, 361 (from Rome), 
Iunone Loucinat Diouis castud facitud, and ib. 360 (from Norba), P. Rutilius 
M. f. Iunonet Loucina dedit meretod Diouts castud, apparently without realizing 
that the value of these inscriptions is for their purpose seriously weakened by 
the inconsistencies in their spelling,® which indicate how far from being settled 
the spelling of Latin was at this time: Zunone but Loucinat, yet Iunonet but 
Loucina, meretod and facttud, Diouos and Diouis. But it can be shown on other 
grounds that it is certainly not impossible, as Schulze asserts, for Juno 
and Iuppitey to be connected as much in their names as in their cults.° It is 
not very difficult to discover why Juno was written without either the 
diphthong -ou- or initial d-, even on the very inscriptions which preserve these 
forms in other words. 

(t) The cult of Juno at Rome was strongly permeated with Etruscan influences, 
and Juno herself, as is well known, was worshipped commonly within ancient 
Etruria. Since, further, there is no longer any reason to doubt that for a period 
there was an Etruscan domination in Rome and Latium, the name of the goddess 
must often have been pronounced actually within the city with what we may call an 
Etruscan ‘accent’ or ‘colour,’ particularly since the Etruscan influence referred to 
was not the least powerful in matters connected with religion. Now in Etruscan 
there was no sound o; the true diphthong -ow- therefore could not be properly 
enunciated without care and special effort by Etruscans, but would immediately 


collapse into 7, thus anticipating by several centuries the fate which ultimately over- 
took ow in Latin. Thus in Etruscan the name of Juno is actually Umi, with which 


t Cf, Conway's article in the Enc, Brit.(ed.11), pp. 469 sq. Cf. also Otto, Philologos LXIV. 
s.v. Iovilae. (1905), pp. 117 Sq. 
2 Or perhaps, considering the gender (fem.), 5 Cf. Iunone Locina (dat.), CIL. I., ed. 2, 371, 
even ‘a miniature statue of Juno;’ if so, the also from Norba. 
stones which we have would perhaps be the 6 Cf. Zimmermann, Woch, f. kiass. Phil, XXIL., 
pedestals. (Cf. Buck, /.c.) 1905, pp. 990 sqq. His explanations, however, 
e though ingenious, are not convincing. They 
3 E.g. Osc. vesulliais; vesubias beside +e concerned chiefly with the effects of hypo- 
Umb, vesune; von Planta, Grammatik,i. p.302. — thetical forms postulated by Zimmermann (e.g. 


Cf. p. 186 infr. *Jouina, *Iouo f. sg. nom.) upon one another. 
+ Etym, Wtbd., ed. 2, s.v., Schulze, Lat, Eigenn., 
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we may compare the closely parallel Etruscan form Ans‘ lanus,’ where again initial 
d- has been lost before -i-. But our earliest evidence for the spelling of Juno is later 
by some two and a half centuries than the period of this Etruscan influence in 
Rome, so that it is not surprising that we do not find *Jouno or *Jouino. lf the 
gentile nomen Junius is actually derived from a stem sin- (cf. tinior, sinix), it is 
conceivable that it too influenced the spelling of the name of the goddess by 
conflation. Such ‘pious frauds’ are by no means unknown,! and it appears that 
already in ancient times attempts had been made to connect the name of L. Iunius 
Brutus? at all events with that of the month June (‘ mensis Junius’), which in turn 
was connected by ancient grammarians with Juno? Perhaps a survival of *touin- is 
to be recognized in Juino (dat.) (CIL. IX. 2246, Telesia), compare Jutlio (CIL. XV. 
6919, Rome), from *Jouslio for Julio,4 to which Oscan tuvilu for *touilio will be 
parallel if the explanation of the sovilae here proposed is correct. 

(2) The initial d- disappeared very early in Juppitery as well as in [uno not only at 
Rome, but through the whole of Italy: in the Iguvine tables it does not occur at all 
in any case of Jupiter ; in Oscan it survives, as in Latin, only on inscriptions of early 
date,5 and, so far as I can find, only in the oblique cases, with the single 
exception of Praenestine dsespty (CIL. I., ed. 2, 564). But all the oblique cases are 
formed on the analogy of the ablative (more accurately locative) Jouwe, which stands 
for I.Eu. *dtéui, and dative Jous (1.Eu. *dtéuat), -e- before -4- becoming -o- as regularly 
(nouus : vé(F)os), whereas the nominative (more accurately vocative) /i-piter (later 
Tuppiter) stands for I.Eu. *dieu- (contrast Zed with Ac(F)os) ; for the isolated diesptr, 
the true nominative form, compare dies, diem.’ The distinction is this—that in the 
oblique cases the stem-vowel was the simple vowel -o- followed by the glide -y- between 
it and the vowel of the suffix, but in the nominative (vocative) the stem-vowel was 
the full diphthong -eu- (later -ow-, though the spelling *Jou-pfitey, it is important to 
observe, never occurs). But Juno from *Jouno (*Jou(t)no) is precisely parallel in this 
respect to /#-pitey, and since neither ever occurs with initial d- the inference might be 
that there was a tendency to preserve initial d- longer before -o- than before the full 
diphthong -ou- (earlier -eu-). Compare again diuvila- and dtuveta in the oldest 
sovtla-inscriptions,® which in Latin alphabet would have been written diou1-, just like 
Latin (d)Jouis. Janus too, it may be pointed out, never occurs with initial d- except 
once.® And again, if there was conflation between Juno and the gentile name Junius 
{from iin-), the result would be the still more speedy loss of initial d- in the name 
of the goddess. 

(3) There is no difficulty in the formation of a noun in -on- from the extended stem 
(d)io-u(t)no- (from (d)tou-), which is parallel to the stem, also extended, of Janus and 
Diana” (diano- from di[y}o-),4 especially since, as I hope to show in a paper on the cult 


1 Cf. the strange spellings Jiuvi-, Iiovi-, Ioui- 5 Buck, O. U. Gram., p. 84, cf. Conway, J.D. L,, 
for Ikuvin- in the Iguvine tables; Conway,/.D.1I., p. 107. Even on the vase of the Quirinal 
Pp- 405 0. CIL. 1., ed. 2, 4, iou- (if connected with (Jomis 

2 Macr. Sat. I. 12, 30sq. It may be noted in lacks the initial d-. Cf. Sommer Hdd.’ p. 217. 
passing that since 6 becomes @ in the dialects 6 In dius (n. sg.), e.g. in me dius fidius, -i- has 
(von Planta, I., pp. 117 sqq.), Aud-vn, if borrowed become vocalized by ‘samprasarana,’ perhaps 
into Italy from Epirus (Dione was worshipped at under the influence of dius, diuus, and does not 
Dodona), as ‘Hpax\jjs, Edxodos, Ilicrios, ’Aré\\wv, therefore affect my statement about forms with @-. 
"Odvecets were borrowed (Buck, O. U. Gram., Iuppiter (earlier Jupiter) is strictly speaking 
p. 20, Conway, /.D. L., p. 361), it would there _vocative. 
regularly pass into (D)i#n-, and this form might 7 Brugmann, K.V.G., pp. 85, 312. 
affect the pure Italic one. 8 Conway, /.D., Nos. 101-103. 

3 Paul. ex. Fest.,p.g2L. Agroecius in Keil, 9 CIL. V. 783 (Aquileia), Joui Diano. 

Gram, Lat, VII., p. 124, 9, and Beda, ib. p. 276, 10 ] may refer here to the sections on these 
16 seem to show that the connexion was already words, with Gk. Zdy, in the forthcoming second 
recognized in libris fastorum. volume of Mr. A. B. Cook’s Zeus. 

Cf Vindsay. Lat. Lang., p. 24. 31 Cf dialis, dius {e.2. in dius fidius) 
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of Juno to be published elsewhere, there is good reason for believing that Juno was 
early connected with Janus as well as with Jupiter, with whom Janus tended to be 
fused in Rome and Latium. For the type which, with extended forms in -a or -o, is 
very common in the names of Italic deities, we may compare Latin Ner-i-o (feminine, 
Aul. Gel. 13, 23), Pom-o (probably masculine, CL. X, 531—wirg-o again is feminine), 
Umbrian (Tabulae Iguvinae) A dmune (from an -o- stem, admo-), Puemune* Vofione 
(all masculine), Vesune (feminine), Latin Pomon-a and Pomon-us (compare Bellow-a, 
Annon-a, Populon-a). 

(4) The aspect which this question of the etymology of Latin Juno presents to 
the student of Roman religion, who has also to consider the nature of the earliest 
relationship between Juno and Jupiter, cannot be discussed fully here; I shall return 
to it in the essay. dealing with Juno already mentioned. 1 may, however, point out 
that a noun form in -on- from the stem iin- of ianior-, tiimix—the etymology proposed 
by Schulze and Wissowa—would in Latin have normally been masculine (com- 
pare the type seen in seymo, -onis, or Old Latin homo, -dnis), with the meaning ‘ youth,’ 
‘young person.’2 From this to the goddess of wedlock and childbirth, the protecting 
deity of her people in peace and in war, and the spouse of Jupiter, is indeed a far cry. 


Returning now to the iovilae, we remember that a large proportion, not 
merely of the Curti specimens, but of the whole number, were discovered in 
association with representations of Juno Lucina or of a corresponding 
Campanian goddess. A particular deity is named in one only of the extant 


e e 
inscriptions*—a stone dedicated tuvei flagiui ‘Ioui Flagio.’* If, as is 
most likely, this epithet is to be connected with Latin flagrare, fulgere, Greek 
préyo, Sanskrit bhradj- ‘shine, be radiant,’ we may compare® both Jupiter 
Fulgur, who was worshipped at Rome with Juno Curitis on October 7,° and 
Jupiter Lucetius. Juno is herself twice called Lucetia by late Latin writers,’ in 
both places as an alternative to Lucina ; but there seems to be no evidence to 
show that at Rome at least Juno was ever known under any other form of the 
name than Lucina. The corresponding epithet of Jupiter, however, as god of 
the open sky,® is preserved only in the form Lucetius, which the grammarians 
regard as specifically Oscan,° although it would appear that the Salii invoked 
Jupiter by that name at Rome; probably Jupiter Lucetius was common to 
all the Italic peoples. We need not be surprised, then, to find a Jupiter 
Flagius ‘ god of the bright sky’ on an inscription found within the shrine of 
Juno Lucina ‘ goddess of the light of day’: as Professor Sir Wm. Ridgeway 
1 In the examples occurring in the native Lwucetius, meant originally ‘ goddess of the light 
alphabet (here denoted by spaced type), » (or of the sky).’ The epithet was only later 
stands for 6. restricted to ‘giver of the light (of day), i.e. of 
2 Cf. Brugmann, K.V.G., pp. 332, 330; and __ birth, to children’ (Varro, L.L. 5, 69, Cic. n.d. 
words like pracdo, nebulo, silo, susurvo, or, amongst 2, 68 sq., Serv. Aen. 2, 610, cf. Ovid, Fasti, 2, 449 
proper names, Rufo, Strabo, Naso, Furfo. sqq.), with reference to the special character 
3 Conway, No. 108. which Juno had developed as goddess of women 
* Cf., perhaps, CJL. X. 157 (Puteoli?), Jowé in general, and of the wife and mother in 
Flaszio (Flazzo) uotum. particular. 
5 Cf. Dubois, Pouzzoles, p. 138. ® Serv. Aen. 9, 570, and others quoted by 
© Fast, Arv., Paul., 7 Oct.: ‘Ioui Fulguri Conway, J.D. L, pp. 218 sq. 
Iunoni Curriti.’ 10 Macrob. I, 15, 14 (Lucet-), cf. Ter. Scaur, 
7 Mart. Cap. 2, 149 (Lucet-), Myth. Vat. 3,4 (Keil), 7, p. 28 (Leucesie). 
(Leucesia). 11 Cf. Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 114. 
8 There can be little doubt that Lucina, like 
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Suggested, quoting similar cases from Dodona, Capua, and Rome, Juno 
‘probably shared the temple with her divine consort.’' Nor shall we be 
surprised at the festivals named in two of the tovilae, dtuvia(s) (Conway, 


€ 
No. 103) ‘Iouiae,’ and iuviais messimais (id. 113) ‘ louiis maximis,’ 


which can be paralleled exactly by the two Latin inscriptions already quoted, 
Iunone Loucinai Diouis castud (‘on the festival of Jupiter ’?) facitud and 
Tunonct Loucina dedit meretod Diouos castud from Rome and Norba 
respectively. It is very noteworthy that one of these two inscriptions, the 
one from Rome, enjoins a repeated sacrifice to Juno Lucina on the festival 
of Jupiter, the date of which, unfortunately, is unknown. All the ides, how- 
ever, were sacred to Jupiter at Rome, so that the probability is that the 
festival in question fell on the ides of some month. If so, the parallel, between 
these two Latin inscriptions and the iovilae is closer still, for in three cases 
the sacrifice recorded or commanded by the iovilae-inscriptions is dated on 
the ides.? Similarly the dialect inscription from Rapino (Marrucini*) gives 
instructions for a goddess regen(ai) peai cerie iouiae (dat. sg.), who clearly 
corresponds to Juno,’ to be worshipped on a festival of Jupiter. 

The name of another festival appearing in three iovilae® is vesulltats, 
that is ‘ on the festival of the Vesul(l)iae.’ This festival is of special interest. 
The word is formed from the name ot the goddess Vesume (dat. sg.) 
‘Vesonae,’ who was worshipped amongst the Volscians, Marsians, and 
Umbrians.’ The peculiar interest lies in the circumstance that by the 
Marsians Vesona was associated with a male deity Erine patre (dat. sg.) 
‘ Erini (or -o) patri,’ and was, on that account, herself called Erinie (dat. sg.) 
‘Eriniae.’® It was long ago suggested by Mommsen® that with eri- might be 
compared the obscure Heries Iunonis2° Who or what ‘ Heries Iunonis’ was 
we no more know as yet than we know who or what ‘ Erinus pater’ and 
‘Erinia Vesona’ were, partly owing to the uncertainty which attaches to the 
‘ origin and meaning of the words themselves. A suggested comparison with 
the Italic stem her- would perhaps account for Heries Iunonis as the per- 
sonified fertility element (rather than the element of desire) in the goddess 


1 See Conway, p. rog. Vesulliae festivals.’ 

2 See Lommatzsch (with Buecheler’s note) on 7 Conway, 253, 264, 361, Tab. Iguv. IV. 3, 6, 
CIL. I1., ed. 2, 360 for meaning of diouis castud 10,12, 25. Cf. p. 183 n. 3 supr., and reference 
‘ feriis eis quae Iouis castus uocantur.’ to von Planta given there. Buck, O.U. Gram., 

3 Conway, 104, 113 ¢iduis mamertiais ‘idibus par. 107, 3.) From Vesul(l)ia (the festival) was 

e 


Martiis,' 101 cidwis luisarifs ‘idibus liralibus’ ; 44 4 gentile nomen, Vesulliais, ‘ Vesul- 





(i.e. Februariis ?, cf. Conway, Glossary s.v.). 

4 Conway, 243 (¢. 250 B.c.). 

5 Mommsen, Unterital. Dial., p. 341. Cerie 
cannot be translated by anything narrower than 
‘genetrici.’ It is not simply the Roman Ceres. 
We may note farther that to this goddess cerie 
lambs were to be sacrificed, just as at Rome by 
the vex sacrorum and his wife to Juno (Macrob. 

15, 19, cf. 16, Gell. 4, 3; cf. Fest., p. 248 L.) 

6 Conway, 109, 110, 111. This last I take to 
be, ‘The festivals of the Clovatii are the 


liaeus,’ after the method which became very 
common a little later, of fashioning human 
names on the pattern of divine or heroic ones ; 
see CJL. passim, and in the dialects, ¢.g., 
Mamercus, Conway, 7m note xi. 7 (p. 97), and 
205A. 

8 Conway, 264=CIL. I., ed. 2, 391, IX. 3813. 

9 Unterital, Dial. (1850), p. 347, cf. CIL. L., 
ed. 1 (1863), p. 34, n. ad No. 182, 

10 Gell. 13, 23, I Sq. 
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of wedlock, but such an explanation must be regarded as tentative only. 
‘Erinus’ and ‘ Erinia Vesona’ were much more than mere ‘ personifications,’ 
and a more definitely concrete interpretation of ‘ Heries Iunonis’ would be 
preferable if it could be found. The important point for my present purpose 
is this—that the association, on the one hand, of Heries with Juno, and, on 
the other, of the closely related (H)erinus? (-ia) with Vesona (cf. Vesull-), goes 
to confirm the connexion of those iovilae which record the festival of the 
Vesul(l)iae with Juno, a connexion which the circumstances of their finding 
suggested as likely. 

The view has been advanced® that the iovi/ae were sepulchral monuments, 
that is, intended for the grave of an individual or family. But the recurring 
festival, which is so frequent a feature, is as easily intelligible on the assumption 
that they were meant to ensure the performance of ceremonies offered on 
behalf of a whole familia or gens for its preservation and continuity, 
as on the assumption that they were sepulchral. The peculiar limitation to 
the Ides (c?dwis) or Nones(?) (p u mperiais ‘quintanis’ ?*), which occurs 
frequently, is not easy to understand in the case of funeral monuments, with 
which, as Professor Conway has pointed out, a Jupiter Flagius would be in 
the highest degree inconsistent; nor is it by any means certain that any of the 
tovilae were necessarily or originally associated with graves. If instead we 
may believe that they were, in the first instance, at least, placed rather in 
temples, as the detailed information as to locality given in two instances 
suggests, than in tombs,5 it becomes extremely probable that they are to be 
connected with Juno Lucina as the goddess of motherhood, of the procreation 
of children, who alone could preserve a familia or gens or group of gentes from 
that fate most dreaded amongst the ancients, utter extinction of the family, by 
raising up constantly children to succeed their parents. Thus no fewer than 
ten® ‘of the inscriptions name a family or gens as interested in the dedication 
or consecration, and in five of these the date of the year is added. At least 
eight command some future ceremony to be annually repeated. Further... 
it is clear that in some cases at least the chief object of the dedication or 

1 Italic stem /er- ‘uelle, optare, capere’ (pf. 
ptc. eretu for heretu, Conway, 358 ii. a 4), cf. 
also Osc. Heventas (i.e. Venus), id, 87, 216, 7, luokei ‘*proximae stant a foribus in luco’’), 
who, however, is to be compared rather with seems to imply that there were several such 
Fortuna (as a fertility goddess) than with Venus monuments standing together and needing to be 
(=Aphrodite) ; cf. also Wissowa in Roscher’s distinguished, which suggests a temple rather 


Lex. and Otto in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.v. Heries than a graveyard. The mere question of fact is 
Iunonis, Heres Martea, Preller, Roem. Myth., difficult to settle, for (Beloch, Campanien, ed. 2, 


é 
est"’), like that of 109 (messimas staiet veru 
o 





Vol. I., ed. 3, p. 275, was certainly wrong in 
pressing the idea of desire (Venus). 

2 Herine, Conway, note xi. 5 (p. 97). 

3 Conway, p. 109. 


* The identity of pumperias with the Nones, 
though not absolutely certain, is very probable: 
see Conway, Glossary, s.v.; and Dial. Ital, 
Exempl. Sel., pp. 14 sq. 

5 ‘Thecloseof 101 (tiuk destrst ‘‘eadextra 


p. 471) ‘‘ the necropolis begins immediately out- 
side the walls all round the city, so that every 
building outside it necessarily stood in the midst 
of graves ''’ (Conway, pp. 109 sq.). 

6 Conway (see p. 103), Nos, 88, IoI, 103, 105, 
110, 111, 113-116(perhaps 107); 117 a and 4, are 
mutilated at the point where information of this 
kind might have been given. 
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erection of the ovila was simply to establish an annual performance of some 
such ceremony.’! 

On this new interpretation—that the object of the sacrifice is to ensure 
the existence of a line of descendants—not only do the xoupotpogos statuettes 
found at Curti receive an explanation, but also the various emblems on the 
tovilae themselves. Particularly appropriate to Juno as the goddess of the 
matrona is the case of the female head with what Professor Ridgeway explained 
in 1897” as a matron’s rolls of hair. At Rome, if not elsewhere in Italy, it was 
the custom for women to take down their hair when sacrificing to Juno Lucina.® 
It is tempting to see a representation of Juno herself in the zovtla, and also in 
the other example of a woman’s head,‘ this time helmeted.® Other devices 
are clearly the coats-of-arms of families or corporations. On all but two of 
the Curti specimens a boar forms either the whole or part of the device. This 
boar has been regarded as belonging to ‘some local curia or group of gentes,’ 
which it was not necessary to add to the arms of the individual or gens’; but 
it is perhaps worth remarking that a pig was, Servius tells us,® sacrificed to 
Juno. 

Now the occurrence of coats-of-arms is perfectly natural on monuments 
connected with family ceremonies; of the exact nature of these sacra gentilicra 
we cannot, indeed, be certain; but it is scarcely to be doubted that in 
Campania, as at Rome, the religious life of the familia was concerned chiefly 
with its preservation. We note, for example, that in one inscription the 
ceremony is recorded as taking place on a festival expressly described as 
intended to promote fertility (fertalis abl. pl. ‘fertilibus’*°); and on three 
others during the month of February," which in Rome was the month dis- 
tinguished by a number of purificatory and fertility” rites, amongst them the 
Lupercalia, which Ovid" (mistakenly, it is true, but with a consciousness of a 
certain appropriateness) represents as having been celebrated for the first time 
jn the grove of Juno at the foot of the Esquiline. The mention of a banquet 
as part of the ceremony is paralleled by the feast which took place at Rome 
when Genius was honoured year by year by the pater familias on his birthday ;** 
for there, too, the sacrifice te Genius served this very same purpose—that is, 
to ensure the continuity of the family. The late Dr. Warde Fowler argued 


that the conception of Genius points to the idea of kinship determined through 


1 Id., p. 102. 5 Compare Juno Regina at Lanuvium clad in 
2 Id., p. 106, No.120. This iovilaisat Naples; a goat’s skin, the head being thrown over her 
I examined it there, and have no doubt that head to serve as a helmet, and armed with a 
Ridgeway's identification is correct. spear and shield. Cic. #.d. 1, 29, 82. 
3 Serv. Aen. 4, 518; Ovid, Fast. 3, 257 sqq., 6 Conway, pp. 105 sq. 
Paul. ex. Fest., p. 248 L., Gell. 4, 3, 3. We do 7 Id. ibid, 8 Aen. 8, 84. 
not hear of locks of hair being offered to Juno ; ® Cf, Warde Fowler, R.E., pp. 274 sq. 
but this custom is recorded for Hercules (Ovid, 1 Conway, No. 109. 
Fast. 6, 799), and there is a certain connexion 1 Jd,, Nos, 101,115,116. But see Conway, p.68 
between Hercules and Juno as representatives of 12 On this aspect of Juno (Fluonia, etc.) I m 
the male and female types respectively. See refer to the essay on Juno above mentioned 
Warde Fowler, R.F., p. 143. 13 Fast. 2, 435 $q. 
* Conway, No, 103. 14 Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 177. 
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the father ;* but this conception was part of the official Patrician religion, and 
the ethnic connexions of the Patricians would lead us to expect them to count 
descent through males, whereas the older pre-Tuscan stratum of Italic 
population, to which the Oscans of Campania belonged,? seem in early times 
to have counted it through females.* The latter, therefore, would naturally 
turn to a goddess such as Juno (who, for women in many ways, occupied the 
position filled for men by Genius at Rome) for the blessing of children to 
continue the line of the family or gens, and would appear to have preserved 
this custom even after their land had been overrun by Samnite invaders, and 
the father had taken the place of the mother as the head of the family. At 
Rome, too, the lectus gentalis, for example, the connexion of which with the 
same idea as genius is shown by the name itself, was set for Juno in the atrium 
at the birth of a child.‘ 

It is beyond the scope of this article to examine how far Juno was an 
Italic, and not solely Roman, deity. But I may mention here, what I propose 
to show elsewhere, that the conception of the goddess of motherhood, who for 
the Romans was Juno Lucina, was, as after all is but natural, common 
throughout ancient Italy, including the dialect-speaking areas; as for Capua 
itself, we know from a Latin inscription® that Juno Lucina found worshippers 


there. 
J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BANGOR. 


3 Cf. Ridgeway, Who were the Romans ? p. 15. 
* Serv. Ecl. 4, 62. 
5 CIL. I., ed. 2, 1581. 


1 R.E., pp. 74 sq. 
2 See Conway in Enc. Brit. (ed. 11), articles 
Osci, Sabini. 











A NEW EPITHET OF JUNO. 


AN inscription found in 1912 near Praeneste,! and now easily accessible in 
the new edition of Vol. I. of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions (CJL. I. pars 2, 
fasc. 1, 1918, No. 2439), records a dedication in honour of Juno PALOS#- 
CARIA(e) (dat. sg.), an epithet previously unknown, and not yet, I believe, 
satisfactorily explained. Rosenberg’s attempted explanation? (palus -¢ sens. 
obsc.—an extremely rare meaning, it should be observed—and stigare in the 
sense of ‘ instigare,’ referring to Juno as the goddess of motherhood) will not 
secure many adherents, while that of Lommatzsch (CIL. l.c.), who would 
connect the word with palus -udis, and see an allusion to the ‘ paludes Pomp- 
tinae,’ involves us in serious, though not insuperable, phonetic and morpho- 
logical difficulties. If we were reduced to accepting the derivation from palus 
‘marsh,’ I should prefer to see rather a reference to the festival of Juno on the 
Nonae Caprotinae (July 7), which took place near the Caprae (or Caprea) palus 
in the Campus Martius.? There would then be at least a definite connexion of 
the goddess with the palus, whereas there is no such connexion, so far as I 
know, of Juno with the Pomptine Marshes. 

But a recent examination of the inscription itself has convinced me of 
what I had previously suspected from the facsimiles published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi* and elsewhere,® that ¥ is not t, as Mancini (N. d. Sc.) read it, nor 
ti, as Marucchi and Rosenberg took it, but simply an engraver’s error im- 
perfectly effaced. The offering, then, is made to Juno Paloscaria, or, as the 
word would have been later written, Paluscaria. 

Now Macrobius,® quoting Cloatius, mentions palusca (ficus) as a variety of 
fig-tree. From palusca (older, palosca) the formation of an adjective paluscaria 
is perfectly regular ; further, as is well known, it was under a wild fig-tree that 
the sacrifices in honour of Juno on the Nonae Caprotinae took place, the women 
who took part tearing down boughs from. the tree.’ Varro® tells us that the 
fig-tree in question was ‘in Latio’: was it near Praeneste, where this inscrip- 
tion was found ? 

J. WHATMOUGH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BANGOR, 


7 Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 184, Warde Fowier, 
R.F., p. 175. The significance of this tree in the 


1 Mancini, Notizie degli Scavi, 1914, p. 195. 
2 Rh. Mus. LXXI, (1916), p. 117. 


3 Plut. Rom. 29: cf. Cam. 33, Dion. Hal. 2,56. rites of Juno will be discussed in an essay on 


4 Le, the cult of Juno to be published elsewhere. 

5 Rosenberg, Rh. Mus. l.c.; Marucchi, Bull, 8 L.L. 6, 18. For the worship of Juno at 
Comm. XLI. (1913), Pp. 22. Praeneste see CJL. XIV. 2867, I., ed. 2, 563 sq. 

6 Sat, 3, 20, I. 551 ; Ovid Fasti, 6, 62. 
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PROPERTIVS IV. 11. 7 sao., III. iii. 5. 


PropertTivs IV, 111. 7 sqq.: 


7 Te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per ortus, 
te modo munito Neuricus hostis equo, 
hibernique Getae, pictoque Britannia curru, 
10 = ustus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 


8 munito Beroaldus, munitus O., Neuricus Jacob, hericus NFL, hernicus D. 10 ustus 
MSS., uastus Palmer, pastus Otto, tunsus Housman, discolor MSS., decolor Passerat. 


Line 10, though accepted by some of the best editors, e.g. Hosius and Phillimore, 
seems to raise unanswerable difficulties (v. Butler ad loc.). Professor Housman’s 
correction tunsus is too strong for a context which would require something like 
lotus. 1 prefer to accept the idea that Indus is the river, and suggest : 


mixtus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 


In this way the ablative Eoa agua gets a reasonable construction, and discolor is 
strengthened by and strengthens in turn the participle mixtus. The contrast 
expressed by discolor is of course with the Eoa aqua, which is probably the Mare 
Erythraeum. Compare also for the sense the passage of Catullus (XI. 7) quoted by 
Palmer : 
siue qua septemgeminus colorat 
aequora Nilus. 


From the palaeographical point of view the correction is an easy one. Muixtus 
becomes mistus either by conscious correction of spelling or by a frequent confusion, 
for which compare IV. viii. 37 aestina : extiua FDv; I. xv. 5 hesternos : externos DF; 
III. viii. 1 hesteynas : externas DV. mistus is then scarcely distinguishable from nustus, 
which becomes ustus by haplography or simply by rubbing at the beginning of the line. 

III. iii. 5: 

5 Paruaque tam magnis admoram fontibus ora, 
unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit ; 
et cecinit Curios fratres et Horatia pila, 
8 regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate, 


13 cum me Castalia speculans ex arbore Phoebus, etc. 
7 cecinit O., cecini codd. dett. 


For the general interpretation of this passage see Butler ad loc. The editors 
who retain cecinit (Hosius, Phillimore, Butler) have to explain away—(1) the 
curiously casual introduction of the subject of Ennius’s poem; (2) an almost certain 
anachronism in line 8; (3) the strangely abrupt return to the main theme at line 13, 
where cum must refer back to line 5, admovam. The only strong objection against 
cecimt, which removes these difficulties, is that Propertius never really took to writing 
historical poetry. The commentators seem to have forgotten that all this poem is a 
dream. The change to cecsmit, if not intentional, was due to dittography of the 
C of Cursos. 

A, CAMERON, 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


i XLII. 1. 
American Journal of Philology. | 
R. B. Steele, Some Roman Elements in the Tragedies of Seneca. poi oa 
‘the basic Roman character’ of Seneca’s thought by quoting a eo Oo 0 -— 
hich reflect political and moral ideas found in his own philosophica — s rive 
ms i r writers both prose and verse. M. Radin, Secare Partis: The — = “ 
of E sultin against a Debtor. Discusses the meaning ~ 2 — < maps — 
: i to the retailing in separate lots (by sec owes) . 
nant ond “ena erg W. P. Mustard, Illustrations of ee 
ts fv a supplement to Professor Smith’s article,’ and nyt — . 
f retin (in Italian and French as well as Latin) from —_ -- . “3° : 
sighteenth centuries, with the lines on which they 2 ne 4 dh naan 
istle I. 19, 28-9. Discusses the meaning o 1 
ee one anilitin that it is to be translated 4 dulls the keen ig on 
iecCameen Sex-Determination and Sex-Control in oe ~ se pbc 
; tice on this subjec .M. . 
ith regard to ancient doctrine and prac . : | oe 
oa - Two bevttien from Sinope. Suggests emendations in ee 
hich were discovered as long ago as 1906, and gives two ne vn g oe 
ae W. F. Albright, A Misunderstood Syrian Place-Name : mm . os 
Aiciiagia the identification of Xenophon’s secersthapes ese = merit oe he : bd - _ 
t name a rs elsewhere in Greek as Tiava . 
at cana ween Mr Dana, which must have been very close to Cyrus 
as 
line of march, if not actually on it. 


1922. 


XLIII. 2. April-June, 1922. oe 
R. J. Deferrari, St. Augustine’s Method 4 ni one Fetal rg ome! “) 
’ : nts 0 ms 

oven pace Paani psc ps Ps “denn edeuthond They were extempore, 
oth uta sonra to the notaris, who were always present when they pegene 
and owe their ¥ Laird, When is Generic yn Particular? From an examination of 
capaci es So hoclean phrase 6 pndev eidas Oidirovs and other similar examples 
urnenaenalas well as poets, deduces the rule that ‘6 yj with a participle (or 
from section apply to a definite individual, when that individual is the only one of 
ne rath a certain class, the others being of the opposite class, and when 
a group = _ ~ he belongs to that class.’ E. W. Nichols, Single Word versus 
- beg be ts to discover ‘why, to express a concept, a single word is weed in 
a. See d a clause or phrase in others,’ and concludes that the simpler, 
some 


e familiar and vaguer ideas are more likely to be expressed by single words. ° 
mor 


i Plautus and Cicero’s Letters. 
ber of examples, chiefly from 
a We ht Two Passages in Pindar, The passages are Ol. II. ag yy 
Pek I 89 (Heyne). In the first it is proposed to read dpyorépous nd t . have 
rs Pua. nd to punctuate with a comma after péptpvay, thus making e - g 
‘Hor idle foll a meteor gleaming bright, To hero souls life’s ng — In - e — 
= i tovos, ofeias, and tiPjvn. 
ion i the importance of the words x:6vos, » and 
rsa rac Ae an eae of the same sort as Horace’s arida nutrix, and 
gi 
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it derives fresh force from the adjective dfeias, which must mean ‘sharp to the 
taste.” W. F. Albright, The Origin of the Name Cilicia. Suggests that, on the 
evidence of coins of the satrap Pharnabazus, there is no phonetic objection to 
the identification of the KI(r)ks, who appear among the Anatolian peoples who 
threatened Egypt in the thirteenth century, with the Cilicians. G. B. Dolson, 
Imprisoned English Authors and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, Mentions 
Holbein’s picture of the More family as proof of Sir Thomas More’s familiarity with 
Boethius ; and quotes Washington Irving on the fondness of James I. of Scotland 
for the same author. E.H. Tuttle, The Derivatives of Sanskrit éka. Discusses forms 
in Hindi, Marati, and Kashmiri to show that Zsa developed a stressless form ha. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 1. 


C. W.-Mendell, Martial and the Sativic Epigyram. M. examines the epigram as 
handled by Martial to discover the stage of evolution which it had reached. Com- 
paring the short poems of Catullus, whom Martial recognizes as his literary ancestor, 
he finds in. the former a more prominent lyric element due to his intense feeling, and 
a more bitter invective. Catullus, however, displays certain qualities which appear 
more definitely in Martial, viz., the ‘occasional’ character of the verse and its 
concise brilliance, In the interval between the two poets Stoic doctrines endowed 
epigram with the element of criticism, Stoic paradox with the rhetorical ‘ point.’ 
Martial’s poems are satiric, without being satires. W. L. Westermann, The ‘ Dry 
Land’ in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Egyptian lands may be classified according 
to ‘production categories’ as flooded, unflooded, and dry. ‘Dry land (yxépcos) was 
land not reached by the Nile waters in any given year. The idea that the yépaos 
was of poor quality is wrong, but the task of irrigating it was relatively costly. 
When irrigated, it was used for grains, vine culture, hay growing, and truck 
gardening. E. Fitch, The Evidence for the Homeric Thebais. F. examines Scott’s 
thesis (Vol. XVI., pp. 20-26) that there is no sufficient evidence for the view that in 
antiquity the epic Thebats was regarded as Homer’s. The title Cyclic Thebais was 
never given to the poem of Antimachus, but to an early epic which both Pindar and 
Sophocles deemed worthy to be followed. Pausanias ix. 9 praises the older Thebais 
as next in quality to the Jisad and Odyssey. Herodotus reacts to his environment, in 
which Homer means more than the Jiad and Odyssey. KadAaivos of the MSS. of 
Pausanias ix. 9. 5 is obviously a corruption, and no better emendation than KaAXivos 
has yet been offered. W. Petersen, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation: Dental 
Terminations III. P. deals with words in -rns, -rnros, their formation, accentuation, 
and semantic aspects. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ C. D. Buck accepts roi as 
nominative plural in JG ix. 2. 241, an inscription from Pharsalus; P. Shorey 
proposes as an emendation in Plato, Laws 679D, pevdvrwv for pdovov avrov; W. E. 
Waters, discussing Dio of Prusa’s sixth oratio, section 41, traces in literature beside 
the conception of the unhappiness of an aged horse, seen in Ennius, Horace, and 
Tibullus, an earlier conception of its vigour, found in Ibykos and Sophocles; 
J. A. Scott sums up the results of earlier articles by himself and Professor Bolling 
on the Homeric infinitives in -éuev. 


Hermes, LXXV. 2. 1922. 

tC. Robert, Die Parodos dey Aischyleischen Septem. An attempt to divide 150-165 
between Chorus and Hemichorus. F. Lammert, Zur Erkenntnislehre der spateren 
Stoa. An examination of Ptolemy epi xpernpiov xai ryyepovexov 10, 11-13, 13 H. 
F. Thedinga, Plotin oder Numenios ? (continued from LIV. 249). An attempt to 
prove that Porphyry in editing Plotinus inserted extracts from the works of 
Numenios. F. Atenstaidt, Zwei Quellen des sogenannten Plutarch De Fluuiis. W. 
Capelle, Zur Hippokratischen Frage. A discussion of the Platonic Hippokrates. 

O 
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A. v. Premerstein, Alexandviney und Juden vor Hadrian. A revised text of the papyri 
together with a commentary. MIsceLLen: G. Jachmann on Virg. Catalepton VII. 
tC. Robert on a red-figured Attic vase from Kamarina (Atti di Lincet IV. 802) which 
has an illustration of Jl. 9. 529. 


LVII. 3. 1922. 


+C. Robert, Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu den Ecclesiazusen des Avistophanes. 
Discusses among other questions the relation of the play to Plato’s theories. 
R. Reitzenstein, Philologische Kleinigkeiten. A criticism of the view that certain 
poems of Horace and Catullus are humorous persiflage. F. Jacoby, ‘lo KaAAOicooa, 
An examination and corroboration from literary sources of Frickenhaus’ theory of 
the existence of an ancient cult of Hera in Tiryns. L. Weber, Pevikles Samische 
Leichenvede. Argues in favour of E. Meyer’s view that the speeches in Herodotus 
VII. 161 and IX. 27 are influenced by Pericles’ funeral speech on those who fell in 
the Samian war. M. Wellmann, Der Verfassey des Anonymus Londinensis. The author 
of this medical treatise (Brit. Mus. Pap. 137) was a follower of the pe@odiKy aipecis, 
founded by the Syrian Themison. F. Graefe, Studien zuy Marinegeschichte des 
Altevtums. A discussion of (1) the use of fire-ships, and (2) methods of blockading 
harbours and estuaries. O. Schroder, Bettrage zuy Wiederlerstellung des Hypevides- 
Textes. K. Miinscher, Zu Demosthenes. <A discussion of passages in XLIV., LVIII. 
and LVII. Miuscevren: S. Brassloff on Pap. Hal. 1. 219. J. Hondius and Hiller 
v. Gaertringen on inscriptions referring to the Peisistratids recently published by 
L. Bizard. O. Weinreich on Ptolemaios Chennos VII. 1. 


Mnemosyne. XLIX. 3. 1921. 

K. Kuiper, De Theocriti Carmine XVIII. (1) Connects the Helenes Epsthalamium 
with the marriage of Philadelphus and Arsinoe; (2) finds in the poem echoes of 
Sappho; (3) finds an explanation for the line rerpdxcs é€£jxovra xopat, OjAvs veoAaia in 
the existence (as he argues) of four local tribes in Sparta (cf. Paus. III. 16. 9). 
Each of these provides a double rpiaxds (for this v. Hdt. I. 65). (4) The argument 
of the poem contains the words év air@ tiva eiAnrrac éx TOU Tpwrov Zrnoxopo “EAEvys. 
K. thinks the passage referred to is most probably vers, 38-48. He then discusses 
the probable contents of Stesichorus’ Palinode, and finds reason to believe that it 
began with a picture of Helen in youthful innocence, and afterwards brought her to 
Egypt, the circumstances of his narrative being borrowed by Euripides in his 
Helena. J. S. Phillimore in the line of the Moretum, which in the MSS. appears (with 
variations) ‘ Et reserat clausa qua peruidet ostia claui,’ proposes to read ‘ Et reserat 
Iani qui peruidet omnia clausam,’ clausa being a feminine noun, and the whole 
expression a humorous periphrasis for a door. W. Voligraff, €v piprov xAaéi, illus- 
trating his argument with numerous examples from both Greek and Latin, including 
the familiar ‘quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa’ maintains that the first line of the 
famous scholion means, xot ‘ I’ll wreath my sword in myrtle bow,’ but ‘ With my head 
wreathed in myrtle I shall carry the sword.’ Not only does the expression admit of 
being so translated, but it describes a more natural behaviour. P. H. Damste 
continues his notes on Valerius Flaccus’ Argonautica, dealing here with Book IV. 
J. J. Hartman, De Locorum Similium Considerandorum Ratione. ‘ Whatever help to 
the right understanding of a book may be derived from the investigation of its 
origin—which, I hold, amounts to little or nothing—at any rate the investigation is 
the most difficult imaginable and exposed to many different causes of error.’ Only 
two classes of ‘ parallels’ will lead to any result : (1) where the expression borrowed 
has been spoiled in the borrowing ; (2) where one writer has parodied another. He 
supplies many illustrations in support of his thesis. W. Vollgraff, De Voce Thvacta 
'"ASdrracs, The word is found only in Anth. Pal. VII. 709, an epigram of Dioscorides 
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(who flourished in the third century 4p.) on one Aleximenes, zveioavros (de- 
scribed as) €¢’ yperéporwy ddarraus. By comparison with certain other words which 
survive, formed from the Phrygian stem déap-, he concludes that the words é¢’ 
ypetepaow adarrars (for the word appears to be feminine)=év rais dydrats spov. 


The rites referred to by Dioscorides were those of the Magna Mater; the name, 


however (aya), passed with totally different connotation into the terminology 
of the Christian Church. V. attempts to trace the steps by which this occurred. 
C. Brakman, De Cicevonis Libris de Republica. A detailed inquiry into the sources 
of the Republic. B. finds the work to be mainly based on the Stoics. Cicero 
consulted especially the works of Panaetius and Polybius VI., itself derived from 
Stoic speculation. J. J. Hartman, Propertiana, reviews some of the best conjectures 
made on Propertius since the Renaissance. H. is now satisfied that there is now no 
single verse of P. where we have not, so far at least as the sense is concerned, either 
what the poet wrote or what he might have written. To prove this he intends 
shortly to issue a translation of P. in the Dutch language, but thinks it desirable first 
to express his opinion on various disputed passages. The present article contains a 
first instalment of these criticisms. There are also short notes on Tac. Ann. XV. 50, 
Lucian De Saltatione 64, the Law of the Milesian College of Singers, a notice of the 
Civitas Nova, a proposed international Society of Teachers of the ‘ Liberal Arts,’ which 
is being organized in France, and some congratulatory verses to the rector of the 
gymnasium at Arnheim, where the Awtigone was recently presented. 


XLIX. 4. 1921. 

J. J. Hartman contributes two further instalments of his Propertiana. J. M. 
Hoogvliet has critical notes on Aristophanes’ Clouds. C. Brakman continues his 
inquiry into the sources of Cicero’s Republic. P. H. Damsté continues his notes on 
Val. Flaccus’ Avgonautica. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Tvrimaichionis Ctesibii, Platonis 
Automatis, (1) At the beginning of the Cena Trimalchionis we are informed that 
T. has ‘ horologium in triclinio et bucinatorem subornatum ut subinde sciat quantum 
de uita perdiderit.’ M, describes this apparatus and explains its working. He also 
discusses the difficulties involved in the other passages of the Cena, in which reference 
is made to automata. (2) By the aid of Hero of Alexandria he offers an exposition 
of the principle governing the horologium made by Ctesibius. (3) He discusses the 
nature and working of Plato’s wpoAdycov vuxrepivov mentioned by Athenaeus IV. 174b. 
There are short notes on Cic. Pro Sestio 46, Alcman’s rap@eveiov, Cic. Rep. IV., 
Xen. Hell, IV. 2. 18. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XLVII.-XLVIII. 
gand io. 1921. 

g. L. Deubner, Eim Stilprinztp hellenistischer Dichtkunst. A study of Alexandrian 
methods, especially those of Lycophron, Alexander Aetolus, Callimachus, and 
Theocritus.—10, W. Dérpfeld, Zum urspriinglichen Plane des Evechtheions. A reply 
to G. Rodenwaldt. In stating that the north door is not in the centre of the porch, 
R. repeats an exploded error. O. Immisch, Uber eine volkstiimliche Darstellungsform 
in dev antiken Literatur. Quotes evidence for the antiquity, among various races, of 
a popular mixed prose and verse form, and examines similar phenomena in classical 
literature. He attaches weight to the Homeric Lives, etc., and also suggests that 
Menippus was inspired by popular models. R. Stiibe, Dey Elchfang der Germanen 
(Caesar, B.G. VI. 27). The same story is told of the elephant in Phystologus c. 43; 
its original form is preserved by Wu-Shi-Kao, and concerns the rhinoceros. 


XLIX.-L. 1/2, 3,4,and 5. 1922. 
1/2. A. Kérte, Die Tendenz von Xenophons Anabasis. K. accepts the view that 
it was written between 370 and 367, and holds that Xenophon’s chief aim was to help 
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tab: idenlnal: joie Ageia: ak: AD: DANS SSR: ES 
ls Dichter. Attacks G. Pasquali’s view that H. was essentially wr ; 

ey the originality of Augustan literature. E. Kornemann, P. Quinctilius 
ne ap oe prnoree of Varus. He owed his promotion not to induence, but to 
—— “ a “ran he of a.D. g was due to the tendency of Augustus, in his later 
merit. T . peer the strength of the reduced Roman armies. K, argues at 
sorte te “ow any was Officially a province in Varus’ time, and discusses in great 
a cps , of the disaster.—3. G. Jachmann, Die dichterische Technsk in 
detail the eae alyzes the first, third, and ninth eclogues, and emphasizes the 
Vergils Bukolika. Virgil and Theocritus, and also the danger of using the eclogues 
penser re rate affairs. C. Clemen, Die Tétung des Vegetationsgeistes, 
r- popes kel celeaiben of the Balder legends from Asia Minor ; and quotes 
ear — ne . ” arts of the world for the killing of the vegetation spirit.— 
canem regres, venrtl und Mystik in dev griechischen Philosophie. A detailed 
ee . the development of Greek philosophy, distinguishing two angen 
mn nc mcseoncti nd mystical. Mysticism entered Greek thought from the East, ~ 
area te ame te ar of disorganization and distress.—5. K. Ziegler, Solon als 
pone audaniiaes: An appreciative discussion of Solon’s verse. E,. Maass, Die 
moe aie rv Toten Discusses such customs as impaling the dead, and placing 
ams puter me graves, quoting classical examples from Pausanias, Ammianus, 
s 
and others. one oe 

Philolog re hong ai aaa Classica Manuscripts in American Libraries. 

ss arse belong to the fifteenth century, with the notable exception 
Ly tte fragment of the younger Pliny, now in New York. 


: “XV 12. 1921. 

emres ge neni Sophoklas. Attempts to reconstruct S.’s play of this 

E. Maass, . ‘eiiaads from the extant fragments (two are certain ') and the 
spam abet tte E. was represented as daughter of ‘ Tyrsenian ’ pirate Maleas, and 
mythographers. ‘ant of Dionysus and the pirates. E. Wist, Skolion und Depupurpos 
ee oe verb Argues for the existence of certain conventions in the lyric 
7 oe me ee ol oun which follow the Pavabasis. We can nearly always 
coord nibs ne s, of three or four lines, closely connected with main action : these 
a ot ths ile of ordinary life; (b) songs, of ten lines, directed against 
este + d outside plot: these echo the yedupirpoi, O. Lautensach, Gram- 
A oa den Attischen Tragikern und Komikern: Infinitive und P avtizipien. 
seers wt Ge with useful notes. L. Weber, Herodotus V. 77. A discussion 
An exhaustive “ os ram by which the Athenians celebrated their victory over the 
of the ne pe may aes (507 B.c.), with a full account of previous explanations 
Boeotians an ca Her. and Pausanias (I. 28, 2). The site of the monument 
sche a ce pests viz. close to the Promachos statue. The Her. text is sound, 
was always the sa “ mK the phrase és ra zporvAaa Ta ev Ty dxporoXe should be 
except that enh tal order of the elegiac couplets in the two inscriptions, not ae 
<8 oe bean e dating circa 507 B.c., the other circa 446 B.c.), is to be explaine 
er . tion of Athens; the later inscription nervously obtrudes oppo- 
ni dhem somite pms couplet. R.Asmus, Kaiser Julians Misopogon und seine Quelle. 
ying agen age lcibiades and to lamblichus’ commentary thereon. F. pian 
ae : a ‘Bei ige zu Plautus. An analysis of the pre-Greek ‘ period in —_ 
emer iS 9 patel by early laws and Cato, and an attempt to indicate trot 
— — hp aa opposed to his developed style modelled on the Greek. E. ert- 
aa ae rot i we ein vomischer Geschichtschreitbey ? A discussion of Minucius 
an oun fa from which passage scholars have inferred existence of a Roman 
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historian (possibly the Procurator of Judaea mentioned by Josephus in B./. 6, 4, 3, 
§ 238), held by some to be Tacitus’ chief source for Jewish history. Writer denies 
that Minucius’ words indicate more than a Judaeo-Roman writer, with theological 
tendencies, of first to second centuries a.p., who may have written in Latin or 
Greek, and certainly treated rather of Jewish antiquities than the Vespasian war. 
MISCELLEN : H. Pomtow, Das Anathem dev Pharsaliey in Delphi a. 346-344. The 
offering marks successful end of sacred war against the Phocians. F. Stahlin, Die 
Phthiotis und dey Friede zwischen Philippos V. und den Aetolern. Light thrown on 
diplomacy of the time by lists of Hieromnemones at Delphi. Wecklein, Zu Homer. 
For epravxeves immo (A 159, etc.) read épunxées: for xvas dpysddovras (A 292) read 
xuva kapxapddovra. G, Sommerfeldt, Zur Kritik von Xenophons Aaxedatpoviwy rodireia, 
Proposes at II. 5-6 airév ye piv tovotrov éoBiew ocvveBovrAcvev x.7r.A. E. Kalinka, 
Tibulls Alter. Ante-dates Tibullus’ birth to about 60 B.c. 


LXXVII. 3/4. 1921. 


__E, Bickel, Dey Schluss dey Apokolokyntosis. Contests the view that the satire 
in its present state is defective. Biicheler’s explanation of Apokolohyntosis as .a 
marginal sub-title should be accepted, and the conclusion of the piece, as indeed of 
the tone throughout, is justified by Seneca’s attitude to Claudius and his policy. 
O. Lautensach, Grammatische Studien, etc. Conclusion of article in previous number. 
Useful Statistics for éornxa, téOvnxa, etc., and for adverbs formed from perfect 
participles. R. Wagner, Der Berliner Notenpapyrus. Detailed account of the papyrus, 
with suggestions on text and interpretation of musical annotation and conclusions as 
to light thrown on Greek music by the new material. K. Zepernick, Die Exzerpte 
des A thenaeus in den Dipnosophisten und ihve Glaubwnirdigkeit. Examines A.’s method of 
introducing quotations and accuracy in reproducing same. A. quoted with great care, 
but his text is often corrupt, and he apparently used sources which contained variant 
readings and glosses. Fr. Bértzler, Zum Texte des Johannes Lauventius Lydus * De 
Mensibus.’ Argues that the Teubner text (R. Wiinsch, 1898) gives not Lydus, but 
a mixture of L. and the notes made by his readers and copyists. J. Schnetz, Avabten 
beim Geographen von Ravenna (mit Karte), The clue to the identification of the place- 
names (fifty-seven out of sixty not identified for Arabia Felix!) is to be sought in 
palaeographical corruption, which follows definite lines. Tabulates results thus 
obtained. MisceLLeN: E. Kieckers, Zum Gebrauch des Artikels im Griechischen. Two 
unnoticed cases of obligatory article, viz. in sentences like (a) én 6 KeBns, (0) 7) 5’ os 
o KeBns. Fr. Bilabel, Der griechische Name dey Stadt El-Hibe. Argues on strength of 
letter found in E]-Hibe that name was ’Ayxvpwv =‘ Stone-Anchor Town,’ or possibly 
. Anchoring-Place.’ For form compare irruv, i(Bwv, etc. Th. Birt, Zum Konigsmimus. 
Orosius’ account (VII. 42) of Attalus’ treatment by Alaric provides parallel from 
stage for Mock-King in Philo(Against Flaccus, chap. 5), but neither case is comparable 
with Gospel instance, since purpose and details differ. 


Revue de Philologie. XLV. 3. 1922. 

J. Marouzeau, Pour mieux comprendve les Textes latins. An essay on the various 
types of Latin style. Contains much that will be familiar to readers of Norden and 
Léfstedt. V. Bérard, Pisistrate redacteur des Potmes homériques. PP. d’Héronville, 
Virgile expliqué par Avistote. In G. III. 82 glauci refers to the colour of the horse’s 
eye. L. Havet on Cic. Pro Quinct.24 and 27. Reviews: Lindsay, Corpus Glossary 
(J. Marouzeau), 


Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis. III., pp. 164-174. 1921. 


Sir Paul Vinogradoff, The Legal Background of Demosthenes’ Speech in Zeno- 
themis v. Demon. A discussion of the meaning of éfaywyi) and Sixn éfovAns. 
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Memoires de la Sociéte de Linguistique de Paris. Tome XXII. (1920- 
21), fascicules 1-5. 

H. Pedersen discusses vowel-syncopation in Latin, and analyzes sacerdos as 
sacvo-dhd-t-s (cf. ri@npr), and sospes as swedhes-pet-s or swodhso-pet-s (in both cases 
comparing 740s, «Gos, and cognates). B. Laufer regards Skr. harketana as having 
passed via Iranian into Armenian (karkehan), and separates from these words the 
Grk. yaAxndov and xapyydoveos, which are derived from the names of Chalcedon and 
Carthage. Meillet advances hypotheses on the origin of Indo-European case forms. 
The Abl. in -d and the Loc. in -+ are formed by means of post-positions ; the Acc. 
sing. and pl. [in -” (or -m) and -ns] were originally Illative forms, and were later used 
in opposition to the Nom. forms to mark the distinction between Subject and Object 
in the case of words denoting living beings. The absence of this distinction survives 
in the dual. Meéillet discusses Dor. dat. pl. of participle, e.g. trois voréovt: (p. 56) and 
Armenian cognates of éreds (p. 61). Vendryes reasserts with a slight modification 
F. de Saussure’s explanation (MSL. VII. 91) of the py of Att. «pin, eipyvn—viz. 
dissimilation of the first 7 from the second in early Ionic, so that the former became 
identical with the Ionic product of I.-E.é. Juret derives—(1) vindex from vimo-dic-s, 
in which vimo- replaces the stem vimen- ‘wand,’ the vindicta being a wand ; (2) adulter 
from ad-alter ‘he who has another in addition.” Magnien (pp. 70-94 and 113-139) writes 
on ‘]’alternance rhythmique chez Homére.’ 

Vendryes discusses—f1) the Latin masc. nouns in -a (scriba, advena, etc.), finding 
that most of them have a popular character. Etruscan influence is possible. 
(2) Some Lat. w stems, especially supines contained in versitus, actiitum, astitus, 
Restiitus, praesti. Carsten Hoeg studies the dialect of the AcaAé£ers (v. Diels, Vorsokr.), 
which he localizes in Cos. Meillet observes (inter alia) that yiAAa and YwvAdAos indicate 
an Indo-Eur. fem. 6 stem; also that YwA- and Lat. pilex (<pusl-) each contain the 
same sounds as pilus- (Skr. plusiz), though in a different order. Meillet (pp. 145-158) 
discusses the dual in Homer and its disappearance in general. Magnien examines 
the rhythmical and metrical conditions governing—(1) the use of the gen. in -oo, -ov, 
and -oo ; and (2) the use of mets dupes, dpets dupes. J. Marouzeau concludes his Notes 
suv la Formation du Latin classtque, with general remarks on Latin word-formation. 
L. Laurand restores Ion. eiyoav from Hude’s apparatus to the text of Thuc. I. 9. 4, 
2. 72. 2, 3. 22. 3, 6. 96. 3, leaving «’ev in twelve other places. Meillet analyzes ipse 
as #-pse, in which 7 is the older Nom. form (without -s) of is ; aliguis as ali-quis, in 
waich ali is a Nom. without -s; and gui (Nom. sing. masc. of the interrog.) as the 

engthened form of *gui, which is a Nom. without -s. Meillet notes some examples 

of the type Fépyov (cf. Schulze, KZ. 48. 236). J. Przyluski shows that some Sanskrit 
words (including sarkava ‘sugar,’ cf. odxyapt) are borrowed from Indo-Chinese 
languages. Meillet discusses the treatment of s+consonant, and the origin of Lat. 
cvido. He also argues that fidés results from a contamination of *ftd- (cf. fid-tus) and 
*evedé-[cf. Skr. svaddha(h)]. Meillet suggests that the oldest verbs in -a{w date from 
a time when the final stops still existed in Greek in the form of voiced stops. Thus 
from *ovopad, *Oavpad, *yetpad, *rixad came ovopdfw, etc. A. Ernout derives augur 
from *augus *augeris, a neuter noun from which augustus is a derivative. Augus 
itself is derived from augeo. 
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